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STUDENTS. 


$64 QUESTION: © 
ANY CONTACTS? — 


(official U, $. Navy photo) 


Catching a “breather” be- 
tween landings of planes sent 
up from a U. S. aircraft carrier 
in Marshall Islands battle, this 
deck crewman leans on the 
blackboard he flashes at each 
returning warbird. Since radio 
silence must be maintained, 
this method of communication 
is used. The pilot’s reply is 
given by wing-waggles, and 
upon it depends weighty de- 
cisions. 
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IS ts a true story of good old Ten- 


O-Eight, a 105 mm. howitzer, her 
crew of fighting Americans, and a tough 
Jeep fighting car from W illys-Overland— 
as told by a Yank Magazine ‘“‘staff corre- 
spondent” and Corporal I—, the gunner. 

* + - 
“The crew of Ten-O-Eight certainly loved 
their gun. They had teamed up with it 
through all their months of Army Ground 
Forces training, from Texas to New York. 


“Then, at last, one thrill-packed day, 
the boys found themselves and the rest of 
their battery aboard a transport headed 
for Sicily. 

“Long will they remember the wild 
morning they landed amidst the smoke 
and noise of bursting German bombs and 
shells. It was their baptism of fire. 

**The gun crew were disembarked first. 
But the gun couldn’t be put ashore there. 
So Corporal I——, the gunner, was or- 
dered to go with the landing boat to a 
point about ten miles down shore where 
the gun could be landed. 

“A little while later the Corporal found 


JEEPS 


JEEP. MOTOR CARS—JEEP SCOUT CARS 


himself on the blazing beach with the 
gun, no ammunition, and with no means 
of transporting the gun. 


**By that time all hell had broken loose. 
Nazi shore batteries, bombers and straf- 
ers were literally spraying the beach with 
death-dealing missiles of every descrip- 
tion. Young Corporal I—— was in a 
tone spot. But here is what he did—as 
told in his own words. 

** ‘My job was to get the GUN back to 
our battery, and quick. But how? Things 
kept getting hotter every second. I had 
just about made up my mind to duck un- 


der the gun and wait for help, when I ° 


saw a Jeep coming my way. My only 
chance was to beg, borrow or steal that 
Jeep. So I yelled, ‘Hey, Yank! Can that 
baby pull this gun? We got a date up 
ahead with our battery!” ‘Sure,’ he says. 
‘She'll pull anything that ain’t set in con- 
crete. Just tie on to her.” 


***So a couple of sailors and infantry- 
men helped me hitch the gun to the Jeep, 
and the driver began to ease the power 
into the Jeep’s four wheels. 
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A tribute to the U. S. Field Artillery 


JEEP PINCH-HITS FOR 2':-TON TOW TRUCK 


In the American Attack on Sicily 


7 
“Believe me I was peoving. beet, a. : 
y: 


had ail my fingers crossed. 
cause that Jeep was pinch hitting fora 
big brute of a 2%-ton six-wheel drive 
truck—the kind that always tow 105 mm. 
howitzers. It was a ‘field expedient’ as 
they say—not a Jeep’s regular job at all. 
“* ‘But it worked. With some help in the 
heavy going, that fighting Jeep 
the gun all those ten miles—throug 
—right up to a high spot where our bat- 
tery was in action. And in a few minutes 
old Ten-O-Eight was shooting for keeps 


for the first time in her life—and in ours. ~ 


***I had often heard that Jeep fighti 
cars packed a load of power. Now 
know it. That Jeep baby sure pulled me 
out ofa hole that day, and I mean pulled?” 

* * * 
Jeeps from Willys-Overlandare now serv 
ing our allied forces on every fighting 


front of this war. Their dependability, ~ 


ruggedness—AND VERSATILITY= 
have amazed the whole world. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., “Build 
ers of the mighty Jeep”. 





The fighting heart of every Jeep fighting car in the 
world—and the source of its amazing power, speed, 
flexibility, dependability and fuel economy—is the 
**Go-Devil’’ Jeep Engine, which was designed and 
perfected by Willys-Overland. 
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, February 28-March 4, 1944 


EPORTS that have leaked out of 

“Fortress Europe” indicate that more 
than 3,000,000 persons — most of them 
Jews — have been murdered or starved 
to death by the Nazis since 1939. And 
the Inter-Allied Information Commit- 
‘tee fears that another 5,000,000 or more 
persons ate in immediate danger of 
death as the desperate Nazis prepare 
for the last stand against the advancing 
Allied armies. 

Within the past month three moves 
have been made in the United States 
to speed the rescue from Hitler’s hang- 
men of as many as possible of the 
persecuted people of Europe. 


The War Refugee Board 


1. Acting at the request of the 
Emergency Committee to Save the Jew- 
ish People of Europe, President Roose- 
velt appointed a War Refugee Board. 
It consists of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., and Secretary of 
of War Henry L. Stimson. The execu- 
tive director of the Board is John W. 
Pehle, a Treasury official. Mr. Pehle 
said the Board would strive to strength- 
en anti-Nazi workers in their secret aid 
to refugees escaping from Nazi-occu- 
pied countries. 

2. Following the President’s action, 
twelve distinguished Americans, includ- 
ing Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
Associate Justice Frank Murphy of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, and Wendell L. 
Willkie, organized the National Com- 
mittee Against Nazi Persecution of the 
Jews. Justice Murphy is chairman of 
the Committee, which-will seek to rally 
American opinion favoring aid to the 
refugees, and will fight anti-Semitism 


, in the United States. 


3. The third move to aid the victims 
of Nazism came when Representatives 
John McCormack, Democrat, and 
Joseph Martin, Jr., Republican, majority 
and minority leaders of the House, 

ed Congress to. go on record as 

Oring a national homeland ‘in Pales- 
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Each Dawn They Die 


tine for all refugee Jews. They made 
this statement before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which is studying a 
resolution asking Great Britain to with- 
draw its White Paper ending Jewish 
immigration to Palestine after March 31, 
1944. This resolution is supported by 
many members of Congress, Christian 
and Jewish clergy, and leading citizens. 
They contend that Palestine is the only 
country which will be able to absorb 
large numbers of persecuted Jews. 

Many students of the refugee prob- 
lem feel that the settlement of Pales- 
tine’s future is the most important step 
to be taken in aiding victims of Nazism. 

The establishment by President 
Roosevelt of the War Refugee Board 
was the first definite step taken by 
either the United States or Britain since 
the refugee problem was discussed at 
the Anglo-American conference in Ber- 
muda, April 19, 1943. 

The Bermuda Conference restricted 
itself mainly to the question of what 
could be done immediately for the 20,- 
000 refugees— mostly French — 
Spain and Portugal, and the 12,000 to 
16,000 who were in Switzerland, These 
three neutral countries lacked the food 
supplies to care for many refugees. The 
conference did not, however, recom- 
mend plans beyond the possibility of 
removing refugees in neutral countries 
to nearby nations, such as Egypt, Syria, 
or Turkey, where the food situation was 
better. 

Since the conference, some aid has 
been given to the refugees in Spain, 
Portugal and Switzerland. In addition, 
Switzerland has taken in about 60,000 
Jews, chiefly Italian soldiers and Amer- 
ican citizens living in northern Italy 
when Italy surrendered. While wel- 
coming these activities, critics of the 
Bermuda Conference say it failed to 
adopt a broad program to rescue the 
millions of Jews and other victims of 
Nazism in Euxppe. In spite of all ob- 
stacles, they argue that the following 
program can and should be carried out: 


Some Practical Steps 


1. Seek the aid of neutral govern- 
ments in obtaining German permission 
for Jews to migrate from Europe, and 
provide financial aid to countries that 
agree to assist. 

Many pessimists insist it is unlikely 


that Hitler would agree to let Jews leave 


German-controlled’ areas: They believe 
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WILE WE ACT IN TIME TO SAVE HITLER’S VICTIMS? 
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pa 
This pioneer Jewish girl is one of 
many thousands who are running 
the 275 modern farm colonies 
started in Palestine. 


Courtesy United Palestine 


that Hitler is determined to carry out 
his policy of exterminating the Jewish 
people in Europe. 

Supporters of the plan reply that 
nothing would be lost by at least mak- 
ing the effort to obtain the release of 
persecuted people. And even if Hitler 
rejects the proposal, his wavering allies 
— Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria — 
may be ready to help refugees in the 
hope that the United Nations will be 
generous with these nations when the 
war ends, The American Jewish Con- 
gress and other groups point out that 
a considerable number of persons still 
living could escape to Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria and go from there 
to neutral countries if Britain and the 
United States set up machinery to make 
this possible. 

The President’s War Refugee Board 
may prove to be the “machinery” need- 
ed to rescue the victims of Nazism. It 
will cooperate closely with the Inter- 
Governmental Refugee Committee in 
London, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation | Administration, the 


Friends Service Committee, the Red _ 


Cross, and Jewish organizations. 


U. S. Immigration Policy 


2. Revise the United States’ immigra- 
tion rules so more refugees may find 
safety here temporarily. Supporters of 


this: policy argue that,efforts to tescte: 
Jews and others will’ not 


amount ‘to 
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much until the United States opens its 
doors to more refugees. 

Our present laws base immigration 
into the United States on a quota sys- 
tem, with each country restricted to a 
certain number of emigrants per year. 
Unless Congress changes the law, the 
State Department cannot let in more 
refugees. 

The “Foreign Policy Association re- 
plies that the United States’ annual im- 
migration quota of 153,774 has not 
been filled for many years, and if it 
were thousands more refugees could be 
admitted to this country. The State De- 
partment last year issued a new rule 
that visas to enter the U. S. may not be 
granted to anyone who has a close rela- 
tive in an Axis-occupied country The 
State. Department contends that this 
rule was necessary to keep the Nazis 
from forcing refugees to serve as spies 
in order to protect members of their 
families in Nazi-occupied countries. 
But others feel that proper supervision 
of refugees by the FBI could prevent 
such situations. 

Opponents of a liberal immigration 
policy feel that the opening of our 
doors to more refugees will endanger 
the jobs of American workers and lower 
our standard of living. The New Repub- 
lic answers that “An immigrant is a 
producer as well as a consumer. He 
often brings with him skills and trades 
which result in the expansion of in- 
dustry and the provision of additional 
employment. What large-scale 
immigration has done for America 
every man may see in the foreign names 
which occur not only on the roster of 
those employed in war industries, but 
in the lists of casualties as they come 
from battlefields. . . .” Others add that 
the United States cannot persuade other 
nations to give greater aid to refugees 
until its policy is changed. 


Palestine as a Haven 


8. Persuade Britain to open Pales- 
tine to Jewish immigration. Some ex- 
perts believe that Palestine has the 
capacity to provide homes for an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 immigrants. 

The Foreign Policy Association has 
pointed out that Nazi theories and 
anti-Semitism will continue to plague 
the Jews in Europe even after Hitler is 
gone. Why? Because Nazi propaganda 
has turned many people against Jews, 
and the seizure of Jewish properties and 
jobs has benefited a large group of 
people who will resist the return of 
Jews to their former homes. 

Strict justice would require that when 
the war ends these Jews should be 
permitted to return to their homes and 
jobs in Europe. But many of them will 
hardly want to go back to places where 
they suffered so terribly. 

Many agencies have been conducting 





surveys throughout the world to find 
sparsely settled areas where groups of 
refugees might establish self-support- 
ing colonies with the approval of the 
governments involved. Such projects are 
already under way or planned in Do- 
minican Republic, Australia, and North- 
ern Rhodesia. None of them at pres- 
ent, however, is able to absorb more 
than a few thousand persons, While 
such resettlement projects must be de- 
veloped for the postwar years, they pro- 
vide no solution for the immediate 
emergency. 

For these reasons Jewish leaders are 
anxious to establish a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

Some British and American officials 
are said to feel that any change in re- 
strictions on immigration to Palestine 
for the duration of the war might upset 
United Nations’ military plans by arous- 





Stranded in neutral Portugal, refugees from Hitler's Europe struggle 
for passage to a safe haven in Africa, Latin America or United States, 


ing Arab hostility in the Near East. 
Jewish leaders insist that the present 
British policy is a violation of pledges 
made by Britain during World War I. 
In 1917 British Foreign Secretary 
Balfour officially declared that Britain 
favored a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. But in January, 1916, Britain’s 
High Commissioner in Egypt had 
agreed to the establishment of an in- 
dependent Arab state in return for 
Arab aid against Turkey. The Arabs say 
this state was to include Palestine; the 
British deny this. Since then there have 
been frequent Arab-Jewish clashes. 
After World War I the Jewish popu- 
lation of Palestine increased from 80,- 
000 to 550,000. Great progress was 
made in both agriculture and industry. 
Jewish enterprise benefited the Arabs 
as well as the Jews. In 1938, British 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Malcolm MacDonald said: q 

“If not a single Jew had come to’ 
Palestine after 1918, I believe that the 
Arab population of Palestine today” 
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would still have been around the 600,- Inve 
000 figure (instead of the 1,000,000 
at present). It is because the Jews who shel 
have gone to Palestine bring moderp h 
health services and other advantages the 
that Arab men and women who would aime 
have been dead are alive today, that 
Arab children who would never have LT] 
drawn breath have been born and the 
grown strong.” war, th 
The British White Paper ap 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 





We're On Our Way to Tokyo 


Invasion of Marshalls and 
shelling of Kuriles heralds 
the coordinated offensive 
aimed at Japan’s heart 


pt higeteg Fortress Europe is still 
the center of gravity in this global 
war, the spotlight of public interest has 
recently shifted to the Pacific. There the 
war has entered a new phase. For the 
first time, American soldiers and marines 
set foot on soil that had been Japanese 
prior to Pearl Harbor. In capturing the 
Kwajalein Atoll in the heart of the 
Marshall Islands early this month, our 
forces broke through Japan’s main outer 
shield of defenses. Less than a week 
later, 4,000 miles to the northwest, our 
Navy made an even more daring stab at 
the Japanese homeland by shelling Para- 
mushiro, Jap naval base in the Kurile 
Islands, only 1,280 miles from Tokyo. 

That the Japanese were gravely con- 
cerned by the new trend of events in 
the Pacific was indicated in a speech 
delivered by Premier Gen. Hideki Tojo 
before the diet (parliament) and broad- 
cast to the nation on February 5, Hiro- 
hito’s First Minister gave vent to pessi- 
mistic forecasts of momentous dangers 
ahead and warned that the war keeps 
“increasing in ferocity day by day and 
we are now being confronted with the 
Situation where the fate of the GEA 
(Greater East Asia) sphere and the rise 
and fall of Imperial Japan will be de- 
cided.” 


The Story of Kwajalein Atoll 


What happened in the Marshalls? At 
dawn on January 31, a force of over 
30,000 American troops, supported by 
the most powerful armada in history — 
estimated at 2,000,000 tons— battled 
ashore the islands of Kwajalein Atoll 
in the greatest combined operation in 
the Pacific theater. It was a two-pronged 
attack from north and south. Participat- 
ing in the historic landings were the 
Seventh Infantry Division, which defeat- 
ed the Japanese on Attu; and the Fourth 
Marine Division, veterans of Guadal- 
canal and the Gilberts. To avoid an 
immediate head-on assault on the two 
Japanese strongholds on the Kwajalein 
Atoll— Kwajalein Island and Roi Is- 
land — initial landings were made on 
adjacent islets. The marines captured 
Roi, on the north, the following day 
While the infantrymen, who encountered 
sterner opposition, took two additional 

ys to wrest control of Kwajalein Is- 
land from the Japanese defenders. By 


S February 7, our forces clinched their 
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When landing craft were unable to nose up to a New Britain Island beach 
Marines had to lay a sandbag road under a rough surf. It’s a tough swim. 


most important atoll of the Marshall 
Islands, and brought to a successful 
end the foremost amphibious operation 
in the Central Pacific campaign. 

Our casualties were “moderate,” ac- 
cording to a communiqué issued by 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Comman- 
der in Chief of the Pacific Fleet and of 
the Pacific Ocean Areas. The losses 
were believed to be considerably lower 
than those sustained by us in the cap- 
ture of Tarawa Island in the Gilberts 
last November, This was largely due to 
the staggering bombardment to which 
the Marshall Islands were subjected 
for several days prior to the invasion. 
By the time our troops swept ashore, 
all enemy artillery had been blasted 
out of existence. It is also noteworthy 
that not one of our ships— and they 
included carriers, the largest and new- 
est battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
transports, cargo ships, tankers, land- 
ing craft —not one of them was sunk 
by the enemy. 

This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause of the special hazards which be- 
set a landing operation on an atoll. 
What is an atoll? The dictionary defini- 
tion is “a coral island or islands con- 
sisting of a belt of coral reef surround- 
ing a central lagoon.” It has been 
described more picturesquely as resem- 
bling a partly submerged, irregularly 
shaped bathtub! with jagged sides. In 


other words, where the reef is continu- 
ous, bending around to almost com- 
plete closure, it is called an “atoll,” 
while its central body of water is known 
as a “lagoon.” The difficulties involved 
in invading an atoll were pointed out 
in a recent address by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Alexander A. Vandegrift, com- 
mandant of the U. S. Marines. “An 
atoll’s flat, barren coral,” he explained, 
“offers the attackers no protection what- 
soever. But the defenders can fortify it 
with everything and every man they 
have. They can rig up barbed wire and 
log barriers in the shallow water off the 
beach. They can ring the island with 
retaining walls, pillboxes, blockhouses 
and large and small emplacements. . . . 
No matter how much we prepare for 
such an operation .+, . we face a very 
serious proposition. We must depend, 
in the final analysis, upon the margin 
of courage and skill our men hold 
over the enemy.” 

Originally, the Marshalls, like the 
other island groups of Micronesia — the 
Carolines and Marianas — belonged to 
Spain. After the Spanish-American War, 
they were sold to Germany for several 
million dollars. Japan seized the is- 
lands at the outset of the last World 
War. Later they were mandated to 
Japan by the League of Nations. She 
violated the mandate by transforming 
the islands into powerful séa and air 





bases. It was out of the Marshall Is- 
lands that Japan perpetrated her treach- 
erous attack on Pearl Harbor. Thus, the 
invasion of the islands is, in a sense, 
our first retribution, On February 4, a 
proclamation was issued by Admiral 
Nimitz announcing, the suspension of 
all powers of the emperor of Japan in 
the occupied areas and the creation of 
an oer wm military government head- 
ed by himself as “Military Governor of 
the Marshall Islands.” The proclama- 
tion stated that “It is the policy of the 
United States forces not make war upon 
civilian inhabitants of these islands but 
to permit them to continue their nor- 
mal lives and occupations in a peaceable 
manner so far as war necessities and 
their own behavior permit.” 


Truk, a Key Pacific Base 


What is our next move? This is, of 
course, a carefully guarded secret. Some 
observers believe that it may be Wake 
Island. They point to the fact that once 
the Marshalls conquest has been com- 
pleted, Wake Island would be com- 
pletely exposed and vulnerable. Logi- 
cal as this move would seem, it would 
prove only of secondary importance. 
The main objective of our strategy in 
the central Pacific is Truk, Japan’s 
“Pearl Harbor.” It is the key base of 
the entire Marshalls-Caroline-Marianas 
area. The capture of Truk would open 
the door to both the Philippines and 
Tokyo itself. But squarely across our 
path to Truk, 414 miles to the east, lies 
the strongly fortified Japanese base of 
Ponape. 

Before we can attack Truk, it may, 
therefore, be necessary to capture Po- 
nape. In the meantime, in the south- 
western theater, the coordinated drive 
of MacArthur's and Halsey’s forces to- 
ward Rabaul has resulted in the par- 
tial neutralization of that Japanese base. 
Truk is only 800 miles north from Ra- 
baul and 1048 miles westward from the 
newly acquired Kwajalein Atoll. The 
Japanese are aware of the pincer threat 
to Truk. It is assumed that they are con- 
centrating most of their naval strength 
to defend the island-bastion. In the 
opinion of the authoritative Army and 
Navy Journal, the time is “not far dis- 
tant” when Japan*must send out her 
fleet to offer us battle. The continuous 
American. advances are placing the 
Japanese fleet in a position where it 
must come out and fight or lose all 
of Japan’s outposts. Nothing would 
please our Navy more than a full dress 
battle with Hirohito’s elusive fleet — 
which will probably remain elusive he- 
cause it could lose the war in an after- 
noon. The Japanese fleet is, therefore, 
our prime objective. We now have over 
800 warships afloat. in addition to the 
heavy British units in the Pacific. 

Our successful naval raid on Paramu- 
shiro, indicates, moreover, that Japan’s 
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Japan shown as a tight-rope walker. 
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“The show must go on and... 


naval and supply forces are being 
stretched to the breaking point. Resist- 
ance was slight and the Japanese were 
again taken by surprise. With our grow- 
ing power in the Alaska region, the fears 
of Japanese leaders of a full-scale Yank 
invasion from the north have become 
acute. 


We Have Air Supremacy 


In addition to naval superiority, we 
have also attained the command of the 
skies over the Pacific. Japan cannot 
match our productive capacity. Neither 
can her planes measure up qualitatively 
to our high technological standards. 
While our aerial might is constantly 
mounting, her air arm is growing weak- 
er. The box score against the Japanese 
has been running at a ratio seldom be- 
low seven-to-one and sometimes as high 
as sixteen-to-one in our favor. In Janu- 
ary alone, we destroyed 587 Japanese 
aircraft, with 176 additional “prob- 
ables.” Japan lacks the facilities to make 
good such losses. 

This brings us to the question of over- 
all strategy in the Pacific. The Pacific, 
it must be remembered, is the largest 
theater in the history of warfare. It is 
approximately 10,000 miles wide and 
5,000 miles long. The job we face in 
beating Japan was once demonstrated 
by General MacArthur before a group 
of correspondents, by placing his hand 
over a map of the Pacific. The wrist, 
he explained, is the Japanese mainland; 
the fingers are her isiand defenses. “To 
beat Japan,” he said, “we’ve got to lop 
off those fingers, one’ by one — or else 
we've got to cut off the hand at the 
wrist.” The only way to get at the 
“wrist” — Japan proper —is either via 
Siberia or China. The possibility of ac- 
quiring bases from Russia before Ger- 
many is:knocked out of the war is most 
unlikely. The prospect of an attack from 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


China is also remote. Although the cam- 


paign in Burma is progressing — Amer- 
ican-trained Chinese troops have ad- 
vanced over a hundred miles in the past 
few weeks —there is no telling how 
long it will take before the Burma Road 
is reopened. Thus the most probable 
method to be pursued for some time 
will be the lopping off one by one of the 


widespread “fingers” of Japan’s outer! 


island defenses. The technique of “is- 
land hopping” — fighting forward from 
island to island — which is still defend: 
ed in some quarters, has of late been 
replaced by “island skipping” — the by- 
passing some islands. 

The Question of Atrocities 

The war in the Pacific has. assumed 
the nature of a “grudge” fight. The re 
lease by the Government last month of 
a report disclosing that 7,700 American 
soldiers, sailors and marines, and an eve 
en greater number of Filipinos, captured 
by the Japanese in the Philippines had 
been tortured, murdered and starved 
to death, sent a wave of hot anger 
through the nation. There were wide- 
spread demands for an immediate blitz 
on Japan. Scme went to the extent of 
attributing the shocking barbarity to 
the racial characteristics of the Japanese, 
This was denied by Joseph C. Grew, 
our former ambassador to Tokyo. “The 
Japanese people as a whole,” he declared 
in an interview on February 1, “would, 
if they knew the facts, be utterly 
ashamed.” He placed the blame square 
ly on the heads of Nippon’s military 
leaders. 

This brought to the fore again the 
question whether Japan or Germany 
should be defeated first. The decision 
has been made by Allied Chiefs of 
Staff long ago. It’s Hitler before the 
Mikado. This strategy is based on sound! 
military considerations. It is easier at 
present to get at the European Fortress 
than at the Co-Prosperity Sphere. More 


over, Germany represents the preporg@ 


derant part — about eighty per cent= 
of the actual Axis military power. The 
Nazi military superiority over the Japa] 
nese is due chiefly to the enormously 
greater capacity of German industry. 
Since Japan turns out only about tefl 
million metric tons of steel annually 
and Nazi-controlled Europe almost four 
times as much, there is no question a 


to which country can produce more ii ™® 


plements of war. Then again, logist®) 
cally, Germany is much closer to Britaithy 
Russia and the United States than Japate 
The destruction of Germany would 1 
lease the additional military, aerial am 
naval forces required for victory in tie 
Pacific. q 

Global strategy must be based* of 
realities and not emotions. Both Ax® 
powers must be crushed — which is G@ 
feated first is, in the final analysis) 
secondary moment. 
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Transportation 
then.... and now 


| 1790, all but a few of the American 
people lived in the narrow strip of 
1and between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Appalachian Mountains. They had 
but one good road over which they 
could travel by stagecoach. This was 
the Lancaster Pike in Pennsylvania, pri- 
vately built and operated at a profit 
with a toll to pay every seven miles. 

On the frontier, however, there was 
nothing like as easy travel as the stage- 
coaches offered. The Wilderness Road, 
blazed by Daniel Boone, was the first 
well-known trail which gradually 
widened into a road suitable for wagon 
travel as the settlers thronged to Ken- 
tucky. 

The most popular vehicle for moving 
westward was the Conestoga Wagon, 
also called the prairie schooner. Its 
sturdy frame and roomy interior was 
uncomfortable for travel, but it survived 
the terrible trip to the West Coast. 

Many settlers who were bound for 
the Mississippi Valley would cross the 
mountains by wagon, then build or buy 
flatboats to float their goods down the 
rivers. As towns and villages grew up, 
roads were built by Congress across the 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana territories. 

A new link between East and West 
came with the canals which bound to- 
gether rivers and lakes. The Erie Canal 
provided a waterway from New York to 
Ohio. 

During this period of western settle- 
ment, men were searching for ways to 
use the newly-invented steam engine 
for transportation. John Fitch of Con- 
necticut and James Rumsey of Mary- 
land finally succeeded in making steam- 
boats. Robert Fulton proved to doubt- 
ers that the steamboat was here to stay 
in 1807. In 1819 a combined sail-and- 
steam vessel crossed the Atlantic in 27 


© days. 


The success of the steamship rang 
down the curtain on the great days of 
the ocean-going Yankee Clipper, de- 
signed by great American shipbuilders. 
In 1857 Donald McKay’s Lightning 
established the all-time world’s record 
for a wind-driven ship. The Clippers 
were proud racers, able to outrun any 
vessel on any sea, but they lost to the 
sturdy, practical steamship. 

The steam engine also proved the 
means of uniting East and West into 
one nation when it was made the driving 
power of a locomotive. Adopting the 
invention of .an Englishman, George 
Stephenson, Americans began to build 
trains to run on rails. In 1830 several 
successful passenger runs were made, 
one of them by the Baltimore and Ohio’s 
Tom Thumb. 

In 1849, all the states were ringing 
with the news of the discovery of gold 
in California, and enterprising men im- 
mediately began to plan for a transcon- 
tinental railroad, to shorten the long 
sea voyage around Cape Horn. Mail 
and freight, carried then by Pony Ex- 
press and wagon train, could go by rail, 
safe from Indians, bandits, and blizzards. 
Hardly had the Civil War ended when 
this dream was realized. The Union Pa- 
cific running westward from Omaha, and 
the Central Pacific, built eastward from 
Sacramento met at Promontory Point, 
Utah, in 1869. The railroads linked the 
growing nation together and moved mil- 
lions of settlers into the West. 

Important strides in the development 
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By Frank B. Latham 


of the railroads came with the building 
of the first sleeping car, 1864; the air- 
brake, 1869; and the standard-gauge 
track, established by Congress the same 
year. Since then, railroad design has 
vastly improved, speeds have increased 
to 80 or 90 miles an hour, and electric 
and Diesel motors have been adapted 
to locomotives. 

During the great days of railroad de- 
velopment, inventors were dreaming and 
working to perfect a new use for the en- 
gine in a “horseless carriage.” The first 
models were driven by steam engines, 
but these were soon replaced by gasoline 
engines. The first ifiternal-combustion- 
engine car was built in 1875 by George 
Selden. Later and better cars were built 
by the Duryea brothers, Henry Ford, 
Studebaker, R. E. Olds, and others. 
Ford, with his Model T (1908) was the 
first automobile builder to turn out an in- 
expensive automobile in large numbers. 
From that time, mass production, better 
design, lowered cost, and improved 
roads all combined to convert the Amer- 
ican people to a “nation on wheels.” 

The private automobile soon became 
a serious competitor with the railroad 
for passenger travel, and so did the bus. 
Because trucks were more flexible than 
freight cars and could go anywhere at 
any time, they cut into the rail freight 
business. 

While the automobile was still a curi- 
osity, the Wright brothers made their 
famous first airplane flight at Kitty Hawk 
in 1903. The first World War showed the 
worth of the airplane. From carrying 
mail, it began to carry passengers, and 
today carries freight. Before the start 
of the present war, the United States was 
a leader in world air service. Our domes- 
tic and overseas airlines were flying more 
miles than all the major European lines 
combined. 
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AS LAND-HUNGRY PIONEER 
PUSHED WESTWARD THEY CARRIED THELk 


IN CONESTOGA WAGONS CALLED 


° « 
PRAIRIE SCHOONERS "/@ WIDER ROADS SOON REPLACED 


| THE ROUGH TRALS BETWEEN LARGER CITIES, AND /N 1807 
CONGRESS AUTHORIZED THE BUILDING OF THE CUMBERLAND 
(NATIONAL) ROAD BETWEEN CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND, AND OH/0. 


WERE BUILT IN AMERIE 
JOHN FITCH AND JAME 


LOST A RACE WITH A HORSE-ORAWN RAILCAR, BUT IN A FEW VEARS 
THE "ROW HORSE” PUT THE EASTERN STAGE COMPANIES OUT OF BUSINESS, 


Q WHILE THE RAILROADS = 


——— ~ 
QAar PROMONTORY POINT UTAH, ON MAY 10, 1869, THE UNION PACIFIC araeaeame aaa re 
RAILROAD MET THE CENTRAL PACIFIC WHICH WAS BUILDING EAST FROM af , 6.8. SELDEN, 


OL0S AND HENRY FORD WERE 
CALIFORNIA—THE NATION WAS UNITED BY A TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. IMENTING WITH "WORSELESS, 7 


CARRIAGES.” 










ae. IN 1825, THE 

soe | sar a 363-MILE ERIE CANAL CONNECTING 
<li 4 BUFFALO ANO NEW YORK CITY BY WAVOF 
oo Y | THE HUOSON RIVER WAS COMMLETED. 17 

; ) | CAUSED BUSINESS 70 BOOM IN NEW YORK (17% 






— 
& USING BOTH SAILS AND STEAM ‘Gamal 
POWER, THE "SAVANNAH ” SAILED FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
/N 1819 —— THE FIRST STEAMSHIP TO CROSS THE OCEAN. 
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RING THE (860 EXPRESS AND PASSENGER STAGE L/NES, AND THE 
LESS RIDERS OF THE PONY EXPRESS, COVERED 2,000 MES OF 
WHOERNESS 
BETWEEN 
ST, JOSEPH, AND-1860 THE CLIPPER $H/PS BU/LT BY 
MISSOUR/ ANO DONALD McKAY $ET ALL-TIME WORLD'S RECORDS 
SACRAMENTO, FOR SAILING SHIPS, ANO MADE AMERICA THE 
CALIFORN/A. NUMBER / SHIPPING 
NATION, UNTIL OUT- 
- DISTANCED BY 
OCEAN-CO/NG 
“ $7EAM- 
SHIPS. 


WDECEMBER17,/903, AT KITTY 
WK, WORTH CAROLINA, AN AIRPLANE 


BY ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT sth 
fove successtul Fiichrs, | \A@OURING AND AFTER WORLD WAR I GREAT STRIDES WERE MADE i 
. /N TRANSPORTATION AS THE AIR MA/L, LOW-COST AUTOMOBILES, HUGE TRUCKS 
ANO BUSSES AND DIESEL-ENGINEO, STREAMLINED TRAINS BEGAN SERVING THE PEOPLE. 
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“Er IS not enough to contro] the ma- 
chinery of war,” declares Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Study the Orgahization of Peace. 
“The world depression taught us that 
our prosperity depends on a prosper- 
ous world. We must therefore organ- 
ize for social and economic welfare. . . . 

“We have begun to do so,” he adds. 
“The United Nations Food Conference 
(at Hot Springs, Virginia, May-June, 
1943) shows how it can be done. A 
whole series of other conferences are 
to follow it, conferences dealing with 
money, labor, trade and the suppres- 
sion of social evils. It is through efforts 
of this kind that civilization advances 
and peace is assured... .” 

Delegates from 45 nations at the 
Food Conference agreed that only by 
reopening the channels of trade could 
they achieve a better-fed world. They 
recommended that the nations “reduce 
barriers of every kind to international 
trade . . . as effectively and as rapidly 
as possible.” 


The Trade Agreements Act 


The way was left open for an attack 
on world trade barriers when Congress 
in 1943 renewed for two years the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1934. Under 


this Act the United States lowers its 
tariff on the products of foreign nations 
and they lower their tariffs on products 
under agreements made with each na- 
tion. (See Nov. 8, 1943 issue.) 

The Hull trade agreements program 
made slow headway in a world full of 
tariff walls and trade restrictions. But 
by 1943, the United States had signed 
27 agreements with foreign nations. And 
the Foreign Policy Association states 
that “there is impressive evidence indi- 
cating that the program actually helped 
to increase American foreign trade dur- 
ing the years before the outbreak of 
war in 1939... .” 

Many observers admit the good work 
done by the trade agreements program. 
But they contend that an international 
attack on trade barriers is required to 
free world trade of dangerous restric- 
tions. It has been suggested by some 
that a world tariff authority be formed 
to lower tariff walls and see that they 
are not built up again. 

Critics of an_ international _ tariff 
agency point out that our wartime pro- 
duction program will make the United 
States the most self-sufficient nation on 
earth, with the possible exception of 
Soviet Russia. In view of this fact, some 
contend that we should resist any effort 


INTERNATIONAL PLANNING FOR’ 


to lower our tariffs. We are the richest 


country in the world, they say, so why ~ 
should we become dependent again on — 


foreign products. They fear, for in- 
stance, that a low tariff will allow 


natural rubber from the Netherlands = 
Indies and Malaya to compete with our 


infant synthetic rubber industry. 


Proponents of lower tariffs believe ” 


that synthetic rubber will be cheap 
enough in postwar years to get along 
without high tariff protection. But they 
admit that the producers of other war- 
time products (metals and vegetable 
products) may exert strong pressure for 
higher tariffs. It is argued, however, 
that not every domestic wartime source 
of goods and materials is commercially 
profitable in peacetime. In addition, 
several small nations depend on Amer- 
ican purchases of these products for 
their prosperity. Therefore, if we seek 


to protect American producers with § 


high tariffs we will injure many friendly 
nations and also force the American 
consumer to pay more for these com- 
modities. 

Critics of low tariffs argue that im- 
ports of cheaper foreign-made goods 
will cut the wages of American workers, 
and increase unemployment in postwar 
years. 
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To increase the efficiency 
of agriculture and improve 
the diet of all peoples. 
















Te promote world trade 
and industry by regulating 
the value of money and 
make credit available to 
nations. 





LABOR AUTHORITY 
To improve the living 
and working conditions 
of labor throughout the 
lworld. 















TARIFF AUTHORITY 

To lower tariff barriers 
and eliminate other re- 
strictions to world trade. 
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To regulate and estab- 
lish facilities for air, land 
and sea transport among 
nations. 



































UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 

Already organizing to feed people in war-torn countries and get 
factories and farms back into production. 
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AUTHORITY 


To control distribution of basic agricultural and mineral resources 
and assure all nations of a fair supply at o reasonable price. 





























How a world economic authority might be organized to solve certain postwar problems. 
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Advocates of tariff reductions reply 
that if we are to provide postwar jobs 
for our industrial workers and markets 
for our farmers we must expand our 
foreign trade. But we cannot sell more 
goods if we refuse to buy. from other 
countries, 

What about the threat of foreign com- 
petition? Free traders maintain that we 
should not fear it. For instance, if 
China becomes industrialized, more 
Chinese goods will seek markets in the 
United States. But our purchases of 
Chinese goods will give the people of 
China more money with which to buy 
our manufactured products. We will 
gain another good customer. 


Restore the Gold Standard? 


Something else must be done before 
world trade will move freely. The 
money problem must be solved. Money 
is a “medium of exchange.” It acts as 
a bridge between persons who have 
goods to seli and those who want to 
buy. Since gold has steady demand 
throughout the world, and an ounce 
of it is the same the world over, it 
became the outstanding metal for meas- 
uring the value of money. When gold 
serves as the backing for a nation’s 
money, that nation is said to be on the 
“gold standard.” Paper money or cur- 
rency might be used for convenience. 
But in a “gold standard” country the 
paper money always could be ex- 
changed for gold. 

We noted in the article on World 
Trade and World Finance (Nov. 1, 
1943 issue) that the U. S. tariff pre- 
vented foreign nations from trading 
freely with us. We sold them more 
goods than they sold us. And in order 
to “balance” their trade accounts with 
us they had to ship gold here. The 
draining of gold from these nations 
made it difficult for them to use this 
metal as backing for their currency. 
Also, business was poor, jobs were 
scarce, and people were burdened with 
debts. So these nations sought to solve 
their problems by leaving the “gold 
standard” — Britain in 1931 and other 
nations since. 

The United States followed this lead 
and dropped the “gold standard” in 
1934. In that year sellers of products 
were being ruined by low prices, while 
many people were burdened by heavy 
debts. So we devalued our money — that 
is we cut down the number of grains 
of gold in the dollar until it was worth 
about 59 cents in terms of foreign 
money. We adopted a “paper standard.” 
Our currency was backed by gold but 
it could not be exchanged for gold. 

The cheaper dollar caused prices to 


E tise a little. Why? Remember that the:: 





TARIFFS AND CURRENCY 


value of goods is measured in terms of 
money. Reversing this statement, we 
find that the value of a dollar is meas- 
ured by how much it will buy. The 59- 
cent dollar could not buy as much, so 
prices went up. The cheaper dollar 
helped sellers by raising prices. And 
since people’s debts were based on our 
old, high-priced, 100-cent dollar, the 
new 59-cent dollar enabled them to pay 
off their debts more easily. The cheaper 
dollar also helped us compete with 
other nations which had cheapened 
their money to aid their foreign trade. 
Foreign customers could obtain cheap 
59-cent dollars, so they were encour- 
aged to buy more American goods. 

The efforts of each country to gain 
a trade advantage by cheapening the 
value of its money in relation to the 
other nation’s money tended to hamper 
international trade. A British-French- 
American agreement in 1936 sought to 
establish a money “yardstick” to meas- 
ure the value of goods sold by nations. 
The U. S. trade agreements also tried 
to remove barriers to world trade. But 
most nations were too “sick” financially 
to be cured by any such half-way meas- 
ures. 


International Bank Plans 


Postwar planners say our experiences 
in those years prove one thing: we 
must establish an international bank to 
solve the money problem. The first 
step in this direction was taken early 
in 1943 when plans were offered by 
the United States and Britain. Similar 
plans also have been presented by Can- 
ada and France. 

The American plan was drafted by 
Harry D. White, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He proposes set- 
ting up an International Stabilization 
Fund with a capital of $5,000,000,000. 
This capital would be made up 
of gold, bonds, and other valu- 
ables contributed by member 
nations. These contributions 
would be valued in terms of a 
new world currency called “uni- 
tas”—from “United Nations” 
and “associates.” Each nation 
could draw “unitas” from the 
Fund in proportion to the amount 
of its contribution. And the uni- 
tas would have the same value 
anywhere in the world. 

The British plan was presented 
by John Maynard Keynes (now 
Lord Keynes). He favors the 
establishment of an International 
Clearing Union controlled by a 
board of directors from the mem- 
ber nations. This board would be 
responsible for fixing the value 
of ‘the. “bancor” (a new ‘world 
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money taking its name from the French 
words for “bank” and “gold”). 

An interesting part of the Keynes 
plan is its provision for funds that 
might be used to build power dams, 
irrigation canals, and other public works 
projects in many sections of the world. 
Under this provision, a nation which 
regularly sells more than it buys (such 
as the U. S.) would build up a credit 
balance in the clearing union. These 
balances could then be lent out by the 
union to nations wishing to undertake 
a public works program. This would 
prevent credit balances from remaining 
idle, as has the huge supply of gold 
which was shipped to the United States 
in the past few years. 

Despite their differences, both plans 
are said to be similar enough to permit 
a compromise when a money conference 
is held this year. Both plans should 
be able to establish a money “yardstick” 
for international trade, and prevent any 
nation from gaining a trading advantage 
over another by cheapening its currency. 

Critics of these plans say they seek 
to create an organization which “will let 
bankrupt nations ride on the shoulders 
of the United States” at a time when 
the American people will be faced 
with paying off a staggering war debt. 

In reply, it is argued that the United 
States can pay off its war debts out of 
taxes if it runs its industrial machinery 
at full speed. But this industrial ma- 
chinery cannot be run at full speed un- 
less foreign nations are helped to get 
on their feet financially so they can buy 
our products. 
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Estonian peasants of an earlier period 


«“—USSIA’s cholera is the cold.” So 

runs an old Estonian proverb. But 
wartime Russia’s cold often has proved 
to be a blessing. Russia’s enemies seem 
never to have been so well prepared to 
fight in the cold as have her own sons. 
And in the bitterness of this year’s cold, 
the Soviet forces have begun to push 
the German invaders back through that 
very Estonia. 

Estonia, located just across the gulf 
from Finland, has been inhabited for 
more than 1,000 years by a people 
called Esths. These Esths are probably 
of Mongolian origin and their language 
is related to that of the Finns, In the 
middle ages the Esths apparently car- 
ried on a fair-sized trade with the Arabs. 
Several thousand Moslem coins have 
been found on Estonian soil, most of 
them dating from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The Arabs were interested 
chiefly in getting Baltic amber, used for 
ormamental purposes. 

But the seafaring Danes of the mid- 
dle ages also were interested in this 
amber. In their desire to get it, they 
pushed their contro] as far east as Es- 
tonia. The great King Canute, famous 
as a ruler of England in the eleventh 
century, also was sovereign over north- 
em Estonia. His successors continued 
to govern most of Estonia until] 1346. 
In that year a Danish prince sold Esto- 
nia to the Order of Teutonic Knights. 
This military order of German crusaders 
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eventually controlled much of 
Baltic Europe. 

The Teutonic. Knights ruled 
Estonia harshly. They confis- 
cated the land and reduced 
the natives to serfdom. But 
they were careful not to ex- 
terminate the Esths. They 
needed the natives to till the 
soil because very few Ger- 
man peasants followed the 
knights into Estonia. Being in- 
terested only in the labor and 
obedience of the Esths, the 
lordly knights luckily did not 
try to Germanize them. Thus 
the Esths were able to cling 
to their own language and 
their own customs. The coun- 
try, indeed, came to be in- 
habited by two _ separate 
groups. At the top were the 
German landowning barons, or 
Balts; at the bottom were the 
Estonian peasants. 

After the Protestant revolt of the 
early sixteenth century, one of the 
masters of the Order of Teutonic 
Knights became a Lutheran. He dis- 
solved the order. There followed a 
period of uncertainty and then, in 1561, 
the nobility of Estonia took an oath of 
allegiance to the king of Sweden. The 
next century or so was a golden era 
of progress and prosperity. 

Among other things, the Swedish 
Lutheran clergy encouraged the forma- 
tion of a written Estonian language. 

Their own spoken and written tongue 
and literature helped the Estonians to 
keep alive a spirit which in modern 
times we have come to call the spirit 
of nationality. This spirit brought great 
comfort to the Estonians in the bad 
years which followed the occupation of 
their country by Tsar Peter the Great 
early in the eighteenth century. 


Serfdom Is Abolished 


Peter and his successors made strong 
efforts to “Russify” Estonia and the 
other “northwestern provinces” of the 
tsardom. The Russians cut down the in- 
fluence of the Germanic barons, but 
flooded the area with equally arrogant 
tsarist officials. Serfdom was abolished 
in 1819, but for many decades after that 
the peasants were not allowed to own 
land. They had to continue working on 
the farms of large landholders. As a 


Culver 


result, the economic picture in Estonia 
at the close of World War I was very 
one-sided. The Balts,. who formed one- 
fourth of one per cent of the population, 
owned about two-thirds of the land. 

Meanwhile, however, there had be- 
gun to be a certain amount of indus- 
trialization. Several sizeable cities had 
sprung up. In these appeared Estonian 
intellectual, middle, and _ laboring 
classes. 

After Tsar Nicholas II abdicated in 
March 1917, Estonia got considerable 
home rule. The Bolshevik revolution of 
November 1917 encouraged the Esto- 
nians to seek independence. The Bol- 
shevik forces interfered, but on Febru- 
ary 24, 1918 an Estonian declaration of 
independence was issued. On the next 
day a German army occupied the chief 
city of Tallinn. 

The Germans had been invited by 
the Balts who wanted an independent 
duchy set up under a German prince. 
William II agreed to this, but the Es- 
tonian leaders and peasants objected 
strenuously. There was little the natives 
could do about their feelings until after 
Germany’s defeat on the western front. 
At last, on November 11, 1918, the 
German invaders surrendered their au- 
thority to a native provisional govern- 
ment under Konstantin Pats, 


The Peace with Russia 


Throughout 1919 the Estonian gov- 
ernment had to fight both German free- 
booters and Bolshevik soldiers. Against 
both these enemies the British gave the 
Estonians some naval and material help. 
At the same time the authorities were 
hard at work on a liberal constitution. 
And the former properties of the Rus- 
sian state and of some of the biggest 
landowners were broken up and dis- 
tributed among war veterans and land- 
less peasants. After many months of 
difficulty the last German soldiers were 
cleared out and peace was made with 
Soviet Russia. The new state was left 
with an area of 18,000 square miles 
and a population of 1,100,000. 

Estonia’s constitution, as finally ac 
cepted and twice amended, was demo 
cratic. But by providing for proportional 
representation it gave rise to an absurd 
number of political parties for so small 
a country. The cabinets were based on 


unstable coalitions. Hence, Estonia had | 


eighteen ministries between 1920 and 
1934. This gave rise to demands for & 
stronger executive and led to the for 
mation of a party of fascists. Meanwhile 
Estonia had established a splendid ree 


ord in the treatment of minorities. The 
only important minority groups were) 
Germans and Jews, and they were very, 





well treated. Despite her couragee 
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Classroom Activities 
Estonia (p. 12) 

Two recent events have brought Es- 
tonia into the news. One is the west- 
ward drive of the Russian armies. The 
other is the speech by Foreign Minister 
Molotov stating that the Soviet Union 
plans to decentralize itself, thus giving 
its various peoples a greater measure of 
autonomy. By this new administrative 
arrangement, the Soviet Socialist Re- 
public of Estonia would presumably 


have its own government, its own 
armies, and its own diplomats, as a 


member of the Russian federation of 
nations. 

Whether this would suit the Esto- 
nians is a question. Ever since gaining 
her independence, this little Baltic state 
has tried to protect herself from her 
aggressive neighbors, Germany and 
Russia. In 1922, Estonia, Poland, Lat- 
via and Finland signed a political agree- 
ment constituting a sort of Baltic fed- 
eration. In 1925, a permanent court ot 
arbitration was established among the 
Baltic states. Two years earlier, in 1923, 
Estonia had made a treaty of defensive 
alliance and economic collaboration 
with Latvia. By its terms the tariffs of 
the two countries were unified, and free 
trade was established between them as 
a first step. Thus, Estonia has already 
shown her willingness to be a good 
neighbor, and it is possible that, given 
sufficient independence and freedom, 
she might accept a place in the new 
Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, Estonia had been 
working for independence for many 
years preceding World War I. During 
the war and for several years afterward, 
there was a good deal of marching and 
counter-marching of German and Rus- 
sian troops over Estonian soil which 
gave the people of the country little 
cause to love either of the big nations. 
But because the German Balts were 
long the oppressors of the Estonians, it 
is possible that if Russia could persuade 
the people of this small state that a 
Soviet federation was a measure taken 
to secure the Baltic against future Ger- 
mau aggressions, Estonia might accede. 


Map Study 


On a wall map point out the location 
of Estonia and its capital city and 


q principal port Tallinn (Revel). Tallinn 


ae the largest Baltic port open to ship- 
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ping the year round. For this reason it 
was, for years, Russia’s only northern 
water outlet in the winter. From the 
daily papers, show the position of the 
Russian fighting line, and the relation 
of Russia’s present military situation in 
the north to Finland and Germany. 
Point out also the important port of 
Riga, in Latvia, on the Gulf of Riga. 

Discuss with the class the geographi- 
cal reasons why Russia considered it 
necessary, in the early days of the war, 
to absorb the three small Baltic states 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
why she went to war with Finland. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Where did the Esths probably 
originate, and what was their first im- 
portance as a trading nation due to? 

2. Who were the successive rulers of 
Estonia? How was it acquired by for- 
eign rulers? 

3. Why do the Estonians still speak 
of the “good old Swedish times?” 

4. What events of World War I en- 
couraged the Estonians to seek inde- 
pendence? 

5. What kind of a nation did Estonia 
prove to be? 


Highlights in American Transporta- 
tion (p. 8) 


Some of the most exciting historical 
literature of America has been written 
around the theme of transportation. 
The old trails, such as the Natchez 
Trace, the Oregon Trail, the Long Trail, 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


March 6-11, 1944, Issue 

Finland—Unwilling Axis Ally: With 
Russia Victorious, Finns Must Get 
Out of War. (With Map.) 

Have We Got Enough Oil? — Near 
East Pipeline Project Looks 
Toward Future Supply. 

Inside Washington: New Rifts in 
the Supreme Court, by Creigh- 
ton J. Hill. 

Postwar World: Unit 21. Assuring 
Freedom from Want. 

They Fought for Freedom: “Stone- 
wall” Jackson (Historical picture 


page). 
Finland’s 
Walter C. Langsam. 
Know Your World: Normandy. 


Troubled History, by 








and the Santa Fe Trail have their lore 
— often bloody and violent, but always 
absorbing. The stagecoach, the Pony 
Express, the immigrant train, and the 
lone rider (whether circuit’ rider or 
highwayman) all made history along 
the trails, and history, in turn, has given 
rise to fiction. The rivers, too, had their 
storybook days in the times of the old 
paddle-wheelers immortalized by Mark 
Twain, or the gaudy show boats which 
brought to the backwoods the glamor 
of make-believe. Some of the tallest 
tales still revolve about the fatboat, 
pirogue and bateaux on the old fron- 
tier, or the speed-made race voetween 
river captains. 

Americans wrote their transportation 
history on the seas as well. First in the 
Three-Way Passage, not a_ glorious 
story, to be sure, but an exciting one. 
Then in the wars against the Barbary 
pirates and the freebooters on the Span- 
ish Main, as well as in the War of 1812, 
American sailors fought for our right to 
world trade. In perfecting the clipper 
ship, they proved themselves the great- 
est designers and sailors of ships in the 
world, and they rang up the curtain on 
the saga of the China run. Meanwhile, 
tough, hardy New Englanders often ab- 
sent from their families for years at a 
time combed the seas for whale oil. To 
those men the world was small and 
familiar, even then. 

Perhaps, however, no chapter in the 
story of American transportation is more 
thrilling than that of the railroads. It is 
the story of the mastery of a great, 
untamed continent — often an _ ugly, 
brutal story of ruthless competition. 
Even today, the automobile upon which 
we are dependent, cannot give us the 
nostalgic thrill, the echo of far places 
that we hear in the wild, sweet, lonely 
whistle of a train speeding across the 
continent at night. Nor can the air- 
plane, beautiful and exciting as it is, 
for it is not yet our nation’s staple of 
transportation. 

Plan with the class a pageant of 
American transportation, using as source 
material Seymour Dunbar’s History of 
Travel in America. This is a two-volume 
classic reprinted in 1931 by A. Wes- 
sels, 410 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
The scenes shown in this pictured trans- 
portation unit are given in full in the 
book and many other incidents as well 
which might be chosen for dramatiza- 
tion in a pageant. 





Questions for Discussion: 

1. How did Americans first go west 
before 1807? What happened that year 
to mark it as a milestone in transporta- 
tion history? 

2. What were the first steps in water 
transportation in America, and who 
were the men involved? 

8. What kind of ship was a clipper? 
Why and how was it replaced? 

4. What were two outstanding events 
in railroad history? 

5. When were the first American au- 
tomobiles designed and by whom? 

6. Why did World War I lead to 
greater speed and ease in transporta- 
tion? What were some of the improve- 
ments? 


Transportation Then and Now (p. 7) 


This brief introductory article should 
be treated as part of the transportation 
picture spread. Raise the following sup- 
plementary questions: 

1. Debate the question: Resolved, 
that the most important invention in 
transportation was the wheel. 

2. What were the most important 
steps in the advancement of sailing? 

3. How were the earliest engines and 
machines adapted to transportation? 
What different types of engines are used 
now? 

4. Rate on the board, in order of 
their importance, those means of trans- 
portation you think will be of the great- 
est importance in the future. Give rea- 
sons for your choices. 

Ask the class to name books they 
have read which deal, directly or indi- 
rectly with the theme of transportation. 
Some examples they might cite are, of 
course, Mark Twain's Life on the Mis- 
sissippi; Dana’s Three Years Before the 
Mast; Havighurst’s The Long Ships 
Passing; Melville’s Moby Dick; Lucius 
Beebe’s High Iron. 


Each Dawn They Die (p. 3) 


Since the rise of Hitler in 1933, 
some 250,000 European refugees of all 
faiths have settled in the United States. 
Unlike the earlier masses of unskilled 
and underprivileged immigrants who 
came to America in search of opportu- 
nity, these newcomers represent the 
cream of European intelligence. Almost 
all of them are educated, skilled, scien- 
tifically trained, or artistically gifted. 
They have been driven from their homes 
precisely because they are too intelli- 
gent and too independenet to fit into 
Hitler's New Order. All but four per 
cent of these people have applied for 
American citizenship. 

Our OWI and Office of Strategic 
Services have been able to use many of 
the political refugees whose knowledge 
of languages and conditions abroad is 
invaluable. Scientists, physicians, in- 





ventors, technicians have found happy 
employment in our universities. Thanks 
to Hitler our young graduates need no 
longer go abroad for study under such 
men as Victor Franz Hess or Emesto 
Fermi in physics; Otto Meyerhoff in 
bio-chemistry, or Otto Loewi in physi- 
ology. They. are working right here in 
laboratories and classrooms. 

In view of Hitler’s gift to America, it 
is surprising and disconcerting that 
many Americans grumble and mutter 
against the refugees. They talk of cut- 
throat cornpetition, of too many for- 
eigners, of the arrogance and ingrati- 
tude of these people. To be sure, the 
refugees must learn the manners and 
customs of a democracy. We pride our- 
selves upon being a go-getter nation, 
and the refugees, in entering into com- 
petition with us are only trying to 
apply American principles. It is easy to 
forget that we Americans are a nation 
of immigrants, and that many of our 
ancestors were also refugees. 

If there are refugee families in your 
community or in the neighborhood of 
the school, invite one or more of them 
to come to class to tell the story of their 
escape from Europe. Ask them to tell 
the reasons they left their homes, the 
stages of their journey, the red-tape 
they had to cut to be free to leave, and 
the problems which confronted them in 
their new homes. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. About how many Jews have been 
either murdered or starved to death by 
the Nazis? 

2. What is the War Refugee Board? 
The National Committee Against Nazi 
Persecution of the Jews? What has the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee done 
to relieve the Jews? 

3. Why did the Bermuda Conference 
fail to deal adequately with the refugee 
problem? 

4. What steps do critics of the Con- 
ference propose? What are the pros and 
cons of each proposal? 

5. Why will few Jewish refugees 
wish to return to Europe? 

6. How could Great Britain cooper- 
ate in solving the Jewish problem? 


We’re On Our Way to Tokyo (p. 5) 


The Japanese are now facing a pain- 
ful naval dilemma: whether to permit 
the United States Navy to continue to 
whittle down its own Navy to ineffec- 
tuality, or to risk defeat in a battle 
over some such important base as Truk. 
Either course must, in all probability 
end in disaster. Thus far our directly- 
across-the-Pacific drive has the advan- 
tage, as The Nation points out (Feb. 12, 
1944), that “it constantly places the 
Japanese in a position where they must 
either give up important tactical posi- 
tions or risk a naval showdown under 





conditions favorable to the American ~ 
fleet. This risk is a grave one for the — 


Japanese, for if their navy is smashed 
they will have lost the war.” The dis- 
advantage lies in the fact that as we 
approach Japan our supply lines, al- 
ready long, are stretched to the point of 
danger. Those of Japan, by the same 
token are progressively shortened. 

The strategical importance of the 
Marshalls is great, but their size is only 
about that of Brooklyn. Scattered over 
an area about as large as Texas, this 
group of atolls and true islands are 
smal] outcroppings in the sea. The 
highest point is only about 33 feet 
above sea level. The natives, called 
Kanakas, are few and unwarlike. 

Point out on the map Truk, the Mar- 
shalls, Wake, the Carolines and the 
Marianas, Rabaul in New Guinea, the 
Kuriles, Paramushiro, and the relation 
of the groups to Japan, Hawaii, the 
Philippines. Discuss in class the differ- 
ences between supplying an army in 
the European theater and the Pacific 
considering the factors of shipping. 
supply bases, aid from allies, distances 
travelled, and dangers involved. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What evidence is there that Japan 
may be worried over the progress of the 
war in the Pacific? 

2. How was Kwajalein Atoll cap- 
tured? 

3. Why is an atoll easy to defend 
and hard to capture? 

4. Sketch the history of the Mar- 
shalls group. 

5. What is the strategic importance 
of Truk? 

6. How did General MacArthur de- 
fine the problem of getting at Japan? 

7. Why do some people think we 
should step up our Pacific campaign? 


Invasion Land of Picardy (p. 16) 
Questions for Discussion: 


1. What secret Nazi weapon is 
mounted on the Picardy coast? How 
does it operate? 

2. What does Picardy look like? Can 
you think of any region of our country 
that it might resemble? 

3. Describe a Picardy farm. 

4. Why was Picardy a waste land 
nearly 20 years ago? 

5. Why may it suffer a similar fate 
again? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 

I. Tariff and Currency: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-c; 5-a. 

II. On Our Way to Tokyo: 1-Kwajalein; 
2-Germany; 3-Nimitz; 4-Truk; 5-Ponape; 
6-Paramushiro. 


Ill. Each Day They Die: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 


4-T; 5-F. 
IV. Who’s Who: 2, 4, 5, 3, 1. 
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Winning the war is an immediate goal 
of each of the United Nations, but this 
does not mean that domestic problems have 
been tabled for the duration. Government 
agencies, labor organizations, busi~ess and 
social welfare groups are hard at work 
planning for better conditions at home. 
Postwar Plans of the United Nations, pre- 
pared by Lewis L. Lorwin for the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, gives the inside story 
of proposals and programs for social and 
economic betterment in 22 countries, in- 
cluding India, China, J.S.S.R. This factual 
survey is a rich source book of detailed 
information on specific projects which add 
up to a distinctly hopeful outlook for 
masses of men and women. (Price, $2.50) 

+ * ok 

Have you five cents to spend? If you 
have and are looking for materials on Latin 
America, you can’t do better than to buy 
the pamphlets prepared by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union with the cooperation of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. They are interestingly written, 
beautifully designed, with gay, bright cov- 
ers, maps, and photographs. Children of 
junior high school age will like them and 
want to own them. H re are the titles: 

The Pan American Highway, by Cath- 
erine Cate Coblentz. 

The Guano Islands of Peru, by Mae 
Galarza. 

The Incas, by Delia Goetz. 

The Pan American Union, by Mae Gal- 
arza and B. Mae Small. 


The Panama Canal, by Ruth Winter 
Cameron and J. Isabella Dodds. 

The Araucanians, by Edmundo Lassalle. 

The Snake Farm at Butantan Brazil, by 
Lorraine W. Garrett and J. Hal Connor. 

Jose de San Martin, by Kathleen Wade. 

Franciscu Pizarro, by Tom Galt. 

Cabeza de Vaca’s Great Journey, vy J. 
Frank Dobie. 

* * & 


“The first job of the peace planners is 
to plan a world without empires. Other- 
wise it will be a world without peace.” 
This is Louis Fischer's thesis in his new 
book, Empire. Nations acquire colonies by 
chance and hold them by might, not right. 
They are not essential to trade, but only 
a convenience which conservatives are re- 
luctant to give up. Imperialism is closely 
related to fascism. It is part of the larger 
problem of relations between colored and 
white peoples. These relations helped 
Japan along the road to Pearl Harbor. 
Since then, the East has felt its power. 
Imperialism must go or war will come 
again. Mr. Fischer warns with fierce convic- 
tion. ( Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $1.00) 

* * & 


The third annual edition of the Educa- 
tors’ Guide to Free Films lists 3,530 films, 
silent and sound, indexed according to title, 
subject, and source, annotated. ( Educators 
Progress League, Randolph. Wisconsin. ) 

.* * * 


Alice Bradley, Principal ot Mis. Farmer's 
School of Cookery, Inc., dedicates her 
slim, loose-leaf Wartime Cook Book to the 
“women who are cooperating in winning 
the war by using those foods of which we 







have an abundance in such combinations 
as to make themselves and their families 
strong.” ( World Publishing Company, 49c.) 
* * & 


Steamboat Bill, by Irwin Shapiro, with 
drawings by Donald McKay, tells a rous- 
ing tale of a Mississippi pilot and his race 
with the Robert E. Lee. Mr. Shapiro has 
told this folk-legend for children nine years 
old and up. (Julian Messner, Inc., $1.50) 


* * * 


Common Cause, by G. A. Borgese, is a 
stimulating, thoughtful book. It is “a plea 
to America from one of her adoptive sons.” 
Professor Borgese, scholarly leader of 
democratic opinion in Italy, refused to take 
the fascist oath in 1931. Now, as Professor 
of Italian Literature at the University of 
Chicago he analyzes the past record of 
fascism and the present responsibilities of 
the United Nations. He finds tragic mis- 
takes on both sides and states them un- 
hesitatingly. But he is passionately sure 
that the future hope of world health rests 
upon the united faith and purpose of 
Washington, London, and Moscow. ( Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $3.50.) 


* * * 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





TEACH AVIATION! ¢ 





Today every boy and girl is keenly inter- 
ested in all the fascinating branches of 
aviation. Here is your opportunity to 
teach this instructive and absorbing sub- 
ject. Hundreds of teachers are finding 
these big, complete kits an amazing help 
in the classroom. Students are anxious 
to learn about air transportation and the 
promises of the air-world of tomorrow. 


* * * 


| Mail the coupon TODAY! > 


COMPLETE AVIATION KITS 
«ss ONLY 25C enacu postrap 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL 
COLORFUL AVIATION 


A PRIMARY, AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
and A HIGH SCHOOL KIT.-Each contains 


I enclose for 





large instructive pictures . . . interesting 
facts ... 40 big illustrated folders for stu- 
dents... Teacher’s Manual... list of Free 
and Inexpensive Aviation Materials... 
other items for each of the three grade 
levels! Order now. You may order extra 
kits for students’ home use, too. 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. S-4, 
23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Primary Kits. 
_--.---------- Intermediate Grade Kits. 


ENJOY THESE 
MATERIALS 





Capt. E. Hamilton Lee, famous 


United 
Air Lines pilot, who has 3% million 
miles of Aying experience * is credit 


world’s record! 





—-.......--- High School Kits. 
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Sally of the Stencil Room Y 


Dear Boss: 







I've just had lunch with Sally who 
works down in the stencil room. You 

know, Sally can always tell how things 
Stand long before the regular reports 


































come through because she and her pals A lot « 
in the stencil room cut the address 
stencil for every teacher's name—so We fe 
they know. a esi 
Well, Sally says things are in pretty regula: 
good shape with most teachers’ orders tt 
already in and confirmations just oo 
flooding them. But she's afraid we'll Me we 
hit our paper quota mighty soon and 
will again have to return teachers’ serve ¢€ 
classroom orders, like we did last 
term. The we 
That's why I suggest you write an ad form : 
telling teachers we are nearing our keep it 
paper quota and they had better hurry : 
and.e. When 
equipm 
] 2 3 seen be 
e MAIL THEIR CONFIRMATION « LET US KNOW ABOUT « IF THEY HAVEN'T SENT IN 

CARDS right away so we'll INCREASES in their orders THEIR ORDER YET they had What + 
know just how many copies to now...because if they better get it into the mails 

PA send them for the rest of PA wait too long, we'll today. ..tomorrow may be too But the 
the term. Remind them we probably be sending them one late. Remind them they can 5 
address our labels down in of those: "So sorry, we've collect money and pay later thinkin, 
the stencil room far in reached our paper quota and ...but to get their orders train su 





can accept no more orders" in now. 


letters. 


advance. 





You might also remind our good friend teacher- 
Subscribers that it's only fair to other 
teachers that they do these things now... 

so we can plan our print order ahead...and 
have enough copies for as many teacher- 
users as we can squeeze out of our W.P.B. 
paper allotment. 


We all know Sally is dead right about 
these things since every order must go 
through the stencil room to get the ad- 
dress stencil made...I don't know just 
how to write an ad like this...but you 
can write one for the Teacher Edition 
and teachers will thank you for warn- 


/ ing them to get aboard 
\ \\y , before we again hang out 
Wy 
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A lot of boys and girls are riding on trains today who never did before. 















We feel they are not seeing us at our best because of the tremendous job we have a 
on our hands. We’re moving millions of soldiers, and millions more 
regular passengers than usual. And we have to use everything we've 
got to do it. 


We want to be sure that you know that under this pressure we cannot 
serve everyone the way we’d like to. 


The war is showing that the railroads are the most important 
form of transportation in America, and we aim to 





keep it that way. 


When the war is over, we'll get busy on new 
equipment, including cars such as you’ve never 
seen before. 


What will they be like? No one can tell exactly yet. 
But the picture below shows you the way we’re 
thinking. How would you like to ride on a 

train such as this? 
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PLANE SPEAKIN 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Recent dispatches from Lon- 
don tell of the bombers raiding 
Germany being escorted by 
P-38s. These Lightnings are 
really something. The Army Air 
Forces discloses that the Light- 
ning’s ceiling has been raised 
and that now the P-38 can fight 
in altitudes of well over 40,000 
feet, and still maneuver at high 
speeds. The Lightning also car- 
ries the heaviest bomb load of 
all AAF ships used as fighter- 
bombers. 


* * * 


Here in the United States, 
the AAF has been mum on any 
details of the new B-29’s per- 
formance or characteristics. It 
was surprising, therefore, when 
the British aviation magazine, 
Flight, came out with a story on 
the Super-Fortress. The AAF 
has had nothing to say as yet, 
so whether the British state- 
ments are true or not remains 
to be seen. Anyway, according 
to Flight, here’s what the B-29 
is like: 

It has a wing span of 141 
feet, as compared with the For- 
tress’ 100-foot wing-span. It 
weighs between 100,000 and 
120,000 pounds; the B-17 
weighs 60,000. It can carry 16,- 
500 to 17,500 pounds of bombs 
for 1,000 mile ranges — amaz- 
ing figures if they’re correct! 
Flight says that the Superfort is 
powered by Wright 2000 h.p. 
engines and three-bladed pro- 
pellers, looks similar to the For- 
tress, and has double tires on 
each wheel of its three-wheeled 
landing gear. 





"Whisper Ships” for Invasion 


+ Men and Freight 


Will Go by Glider 


From whatever direction we 
launch our invasion of the Eu- 
ropean continent, one thing is 
certain. The stealthy, silent 
glider will play an important 
part in our plans. 

Until the -battle of Crete 
(June, 1941), few American 
military men considered gliders 
important except for elemen- 
tary training. In their air assault 
on Crete, the Germans landed 
35,000 troops, all by air, a num- 
ber equal to our whole con- 
tinental army during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The Treaty of Versailles had 
forbidden Germany to build 
military craft. Training pilots to 
fly aircraft with engines was 
also forbidden. 


How Germany Prepared 


In planning for the present 
war, Germany established glider 
clubs and glider camps. Under 
the direction of such World War 
I aces as Goering, Udet, and 
Hess, the plan was a success. 
At least 15,000 good glider 
pilots, and 30,000 technicians 
and mechanics were trained. 
Germany was ready for glider 
warfare. 

Today the U. S. Army’s glider 
program is going full speed 
ahead. Our newest glider is the 
42-place CG-138, which can 
carry more load than a _ twin- 
engined Douglas airliner. 

The two U. S. “whisper 
ships” used in recent cam- 
paigns, have been the Waco 
CG-3A nine-place ship and the 
Waco CG-4A 15-place ship. 
The CG-4A is daily making 








military history. These big 
aerial freight cars are hauling 
men and materials wherever 
needed and have been known 
to transport every conceivable 
type of cargo from horses to 
precious medicines, from 
wounded men to armed Com- 
mandos. Their ability to land 
in small places, do their job, 
and then be picked out of these 
same spots by a tow ship which 
doesn’t stop, is of great value in 
mobile warfare. 

Gliders are often able to ac- 
complish tasks that airplanes 
can’t handle. The big transport 
gliders can land with ease in 
improvised fields which are too 
short or otherwise unsuitable 
for high-speed cargo airplanes. 
For landing on a _ recently 
bombed airdrome which is torn 
up with bomb craters, a glider 
is just the thing. 

In April of 1941 Waco Air- 
craft, along with other com- 
panies in the United States, was 
asked to design and develop 
two big gliders—a nine and a 
fifteen-place ship. From the 
models submitted, the Wacos 





first paintless B-17 being towed from Boeing plant, Seat 


WACO CG-4A 


Waco Aircraft Co. of Troy, 
Ohio, made 10,000 of these 
troop and cargo carrying gli- 
ders in 1943. There’s a lot 
more coming, and you know 
for what. 





were judged the ones “most 
likely to succeed.” 

The CG-4A troop and cargo 
carrying glider made the first 
glider crossing of the Atlantic 
last summer. It also helped to 
land our shock troops during 
the invasion of Sicily. 

The CG-4A has a wing span 
of 83 feet, 8 inches and is 48 
feet long. It can carry 15 men 
fully armed and equipped. 

As an alternate load the 
glider will carry a_ standard 
Ford or Willys quarter-ton 
truck with four men as crew 
and two men as an extra crew. 
It can be towed by an airplane 
at 120 m.p.h., or glide at 38 
m.p.h. without. stalling. 

Military gliders are equipped 
with blind flyirig instruments, 
oxygen equipment and most of 
the instruments found on the 
modern plane with, of course, 
the exception of the engine in- 
struments. 





ARMY WANTS ’EM UNPAINTED: Boeing Flying Fortresses ~ 
are now being delivered without war paint, in accord with — 
the War Department’s recent directive. The change lightens © 
each Fortress by 60 pounds, adds several miles per hour ~ 
speed, eliminates many man hours in painting. Photo shows | 
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aviation!” 










to learn about 














ERE’S an easy, fascinating way to increase your 
H knowledge of air transportation — a way de- 
signed especially for Junior and Senior High School 
boys and girls interested in a future in aviation! 

These big Air Age Picture Charts, each profusely 
illustrated and packed with information about a 
different phase of aviation, would cost you 10¢ 
apiece to buy separately. But because American Air- 
lines is alert to the interest of boys and girls in air 
transportation and wants to help you prepare for a 
career in the Air Age, all six charts are being offered 
for the sensationally low price of only 50¢! 

This is a rare opportunity. There’s nothing else like 
these charts in print. They’re practically a complete 
aviation course in themselves. So right now, while 
it’s on your mind, take advantage of this offer. Just 
use the coupon at right. 


*IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—SEND COUPON NOW! 


6 Big Air Age Picture Chart 


e Each chart is nearly a 
yard long and almost two 
feet high! 


e@ They deal with the Air 
Ocean, Meteorology, Air- 
plane and Aerodynamics 
(The Airplane and How It 
Flies), Airline Operations, 
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Air Communications, Air 
Navigation! 

eThey’re printed in 3 
beautiful colors! 

e They're interesting, in- 
formative and will look 
great on the walls in your 
room! 
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§ BSUNDREDS of American heavy 

and medium bambers, escorted 
by fighters, blasted ‘mystery’ targets 
and important airfields along the French 
invasion coast.” Almost daily, communi- 
ques like this emphasize the importance 
placed by the Britain-based Allied air 
forces on a new target: Picardy. For 
on the chalk cliffs of Picardy are housed 
the Nazis’ oft-boasted secret weapons 
—crewless, radio-controlled aircraft 
which, loaded to capacity with explo- 
sives and just enough fuel to get them 
to. their target, can be accurately di- 
rected to their objectives. 

Danger of the crewless plane is that 
it darts at such high speed that it 
could not be stopped by fighter aircraft 
or air mines. It could knife right through 
balloon barrage cables. Weakness of 
the weapon is that it needs a complex 
rocket or catapult launching mecha- 
nism. These take-off points, built by 
the Germans all along the coast of 
Picardy, are being peppered with Allied 
bombs. 


Coast of Golden Sands 


The French side of the Channel once 
was lined with inlets, deep harbors, 
swift river deltas. Through the cen- 
turies Channel currents piled sand and 
pebbles up against the inlets, so that 
today Picardy’s coast is continuous 
golden beach, paradise for peacetime 
summer bathers. The sand plays havoc 
with Picardy’s main river, the Somme, 
where navigation is very tricky due to 
shifting sand bars. At low tide the 
Somme’s sandy bed is exposed for miles, 
to the delight of shoal fishers. At high 
tide the Somme is so swift it has to be 
kept in check by locks that stretch from 
Abbeville to the sea. 

The beaches are backed by occasional 
chalk scarps, for northwest France 
basically is a chalk plateau. It is in 
the chalk scarps that Germans have 
dug their crewless-plane emplacements. 

Channel currents grind the sand of 
the beaches and chalk of the scarps into 
fine dust which is driven miles inland 
by Atlantic winds to form crocs, or 
shifting dunes which often threaten to 
engulf Picard villages. 

Behind the beaches, scarps and crocs 
stretches the marquenterie, marshes 
created when sand blows away from 
the earth. Reclaimed, the marquenterie 
is crisscrossed by drainage canals and 
is protected from the sea by dykes. 

In back of the marquenterie lie damp, 
mild farmland plains that have made 
Picardy France’s most important agri- 
cultural area. The Picard farm is 
equipped with modern tools, but its 
appearance has not changed since me- 


bt * |? 
PLACES IN THE NEWS 





dieval days, Built as a feudal manoir, 
the farmhouse, its courtyard and its 
precious manure pile are girded by a 
high stone wall. 

The towns are a cluster of old houses 
with slatted shutters, set close together 
so that their deep overhanging eaves 
almost touch above the cobblestone 
streets, Dominating each town is the 
belfry — the symbol of Picard independ- 
ence. With the mairie (town hall), 
the belfry is the center of town govern- 
ment. 

Picards are shrewd, courteous, digni- 
fied, clannish and dogged. They are 
proud of their farms, their belfries, their 
priceless cathedral of Amiens, and their 
vast forests around Compiégne — scene 





of Napoleon’s marriage to Marie Louise, 
of Joan of Arc’s capture, and of the 
armistice of 1918. They are not proud 
—in fact, they plan to revenge — an- 
other armistice signed at Compiégne: 
the French-German armistice of 1940. 
Invaded since time immemorial, the 
Picards have never been subdued; have 
never bowed to any conqueror. To this 
day they honor the memory of 8,000 
Picards and other Frenchmen who died 
rather than surrender to British long- 
bow archers at the Battle of Crécy in 
1346. When the Allies land in northwest 
France, the Picard can be counted on 
to wipe out as many Germans as he 
can lay his hands on. 

Inland from the farm region is an- 
other Picardy: the battlefields. After 
crushing Belgium, the Germans in 1914 
drove through Picardy to reach the sea 
at Dunkirk and Calais, closest point to 
England. The Allies held them around 
Amiens, and after four bitter years of 
trench warfare on land that slopes up- 
ward as it goes north, fought to cross 
the Somme and drive the Germans from 
their superior, uphill positions, The con- 
sequence is that almost everything east 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Once called Picardy, this is now the area of Nord, Somme, Oise and Aisne. 
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THIS FIGHTER WEIGHS IN AT E 


ON OUR SCALES 


* a4 : 
* 4 
As YOU would see him on a scale, he . 
would weigh 180 pounds of bone, muscle and 4 
fighting energy —a fine specimen of 
American manhood. But on the scales of 
the Army—and the Railroads—his 
“fighting weight” is...8 tons. 
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This is why: the equipment, supplies, 
ammunition, food and other items required 
for every man going overseas average close to 
8 tons. What is more, he needs a ton a 

month of all these things as long as he is j 
over there. Or, just twice as much a day q 
as the soldier in World War I. 






So, you see, the railroad’s job isn’t only 
moving troops—but all they require, too. “ 
Therefore, if you should find travel noi all a 


that it used to be, the Pennsylvania Railroad 4 
asks you kindly to remember the above facts. a 
We are doing our best to serve you. a 


But military needs must come first, as all 
Americans would have it. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


gait 


Pennsylvania Railroad — 


: Serving the Nation 
‘te 43,857 in the Armed Forces 4 113 bave given their lives for their country 
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“THIS IS 
THE ENEMY” 


Four Men Who Lead Japan 
Mamoru Shigemitsu ' 

In 1932 a Korean patriot’s bomb re- 
moved one of Mamoru Shigemitsu’s legs. 
A U. S. writer taught “Shiggy” how ,to 
use a wooden leg—and with it he has 
climbed the political ladder to become 
Foreign Minister. Rather handsome, Shig- 
emitsu became an authority on China as 
Ministér to China. After World War I he 
was consul in Portland, Maine, was Am- 
bassador to Russia between 1936-38, and 
Japan’s last envoy to England. He man- 
aged to convey the impression that he 
opposed the Japanese militarists and was 
a friend of the U. S. Now 62 years old, his 
Foreign Ministry appointment last April 
was significant in that he is supposed to 
be a “moderate,” believes Japan should 
consolidate her present holdings and ad- 
vance no further. 


Seishiro Itagaki 

“The Brain” of the Kwantung Army 
which has dominated Japan since 1931 is 
the planner of Japanese strategy, Chief 
of Staff General Itagaki. A squat, pudgy 
merrymaker, Itagaki was born in 1885, 
rose from a peasant boy to become a gen- 
eral. Graduating from Military Academy, 
he brooded on Japan’s failure to keep 
Vladivostok in 1918, developed an un- 
dying hatred of Russia and America. Not 
a good field commander (the Chinese 
killed 25,000 of his men in 1938), he is 
a desk man, a statesman in uniform. He 
created Manchukuo, devised the Nanking 
puppet government in China, urges war 
with Russia. 


Sadao Araki 

Elderly General Araki, former Minister 
of War, is not now active, but he is the 
teacher and driving force behind the Japa- 
nese militarists. As President of the Staff 
College, he molded the present young 
Jap army whose -idol he is. He inspires 
Jap soldiers to believe they are divine 
conquerors. His voice ringing, the long 
points of his mustache trembling, he cries: 
“The great Nippon race must embrace the 
universe.” Superstitious, mystical, fatalistic, 
he believes some higher power speaks 
through him. 


. 


Kingoro Hashimoto 

Tough, short, muscular Colonel Hashi- 
moto makes murder his business. A rabid 
hater of all races other than Japanese, he 
commanded the shore batteries that sank 
our gunboat Panay in 1937 and machine- 
gunned its wounded survivors. In 1936 he 
bossed the mass murders of Japanese of- 
ficials who he felt blocked military dic- 
tatorship. He then tried to kill Premier 
Yonai in 1940, was later put in charge 
of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
which had wiped out all representative 
government. Insolent and fanatic, he is 
training five million assassins in his Young 
Men’s Federation. Their creed is: “Behead 
any public official who thwarts the Fed- 
eration, have no contact with foreigners, 
dominate the globe.” 








Official U 8. Navy Photo 


Vice Admiral R. A. Spruance 


HEN the 4th Marine Corps waded 
onto the coral isle of Roi in Kwa- 
jalein Atoll, all that remained upright 
were the charred ribs of Jap hangars 
and one leaning palm tree from which 
the Yanks hung the Stars and Stripes. 
The tremendous shelling that smashed 
Kwajalein to a pulp, clearing the way 
for the invasion troops and their crawl- 
ing “Alligators,” was under the direc- 
tion of cool, deliberate Vice Admiral 
Raymond Ames Spruance. 
A poker-faced, taciturn fighter 57 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS _ 


Destroyer of Afolls 


years old, Spruance is commander of | § 


the new U. S. Central Pacific Naval 
Force. Born in Baltimore, he was ap- 
pointed to Annapolis from Indiana. 
After a world cruise on the U.SS. 
Minnesota in 1907-1909, he command- 
ed the destroyer Bainbridge until 1914, 
An expert on the myriad instruments, 
engines, and gun equipment that go 
into a modern battleship, he was As- 
sistant Inspector of Machinery at the 
vast Newport News Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, outfitted the U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania. During World War I, he was 
Assistant Engineer Officer of New 
York’s teeming Navy Yard. He studied 
fire control abroad, then joined the 
Navy Bureau of Engineering in Wash- 
ington, and taught at the Naval War 
College. 

A battleship man to the core, he 
commanded the U.S.S. Mississippi in 
1938. From Commandant of the 10th 
Naval District in Puerto Rico in 1940, 
he became Chief of Staff and Aide to 
the Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet — Admiral Nimitz —in 1942. 

Seldom in the news, Spruance was a 
key figure in the Battle of Midway as 
a task force commander, won the D.S.M. 





Who's Who 








Press Association 


J. K. Paasikivi 


HENEVER the Finns feel them- 

selves squeezed by their power- 
ful neighbor, Russia, they summon Juho 
Kusti Paasikivi to ease the pressure. 
Twenty-five years ago shrewd Paasikivi 
argued with the’ Reds until they ap- 
proved Finland’s existence as a free 
state. In 1939 he argued again, vainly 
trying to ward off the Russian invasion. 
After the Finns had fought the Red 
Army with more ability and stubborn- 
ness than Russia had bargained for, 
Paasikivi helped to arrange a Russo- 
Finnish peace. This brief respite was 





Finland’s Elder 
Statesman 


interrupted by the German attack on 
Russia and “occupation” of Finland. 

Today Russia’s Estonian offensive 
threatens to sever the German link to 
Finland. Thus caught in a nut-cracker, 
Finland may replace the government 
of President Risto Ryti and Premier 
Edwin Linkomies with a pro-Allied gov- 
ernment under Paasikivi, a man who 
speaks fluent Russian and believes Fin- 
land must strive for good-neighbor- 
liness with Russia in order to survive. 

Since Paasikivi is 74, he may entrust 
the actual leadership to one of his 
labor followers. But he would remain 
the new government’s adviser. 

Burly Paasikivi is triple-chinned, 
wears a high, old-fashioned collar. Not 
a politician, he is a Doctor of Laws, 
author on economics, banker and life 
insurance company director. He is chair- 
man of the Finnish Bank Association 
and Chamber of Commerce. He was & 
member of the Finnish Diet when Fin 
land was a Russian grand duchy. He 
had been secretary of the Agrariat 
party and has served in the Department) 
of Justice and Senate. a 
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Who Owns the Katloads r. 


IG BANKERS? ‘With white ribbing on. their 
B vests? And heavy loops of gold watch 
chain across their middles? 

Guess again. Think of a small brick house 
in a whole row of brick houses in a large city 
in Ohio or Illinois. Think of a large stone man- 
sion on a Pennsylvania hillside, a place for old 
folks to go to when they’re left alone in the 
world. Think of hospitals in Indiana and Wis- 
consin, colleges in Virginia and Washington, 
insurance companies in New York, and Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota, 

Think of a cross-section of American life. 
Now you're getting warm. If ever there was a 
public property—in the sense of widespread 
ownership—it’s our American railroads. 


* * * 


Here are the facts about a typical railroad 
—the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

275,083 shares of its stock are owned by 
colleges, hospitals, churches, charitable institu- 
tions and insurance companies. 

40,496 of its common stockholders own 50 
shares or less, These represent approximately 
70 per cent of the total common stockholders. 

These people live in every state of the union 
and in its territories. They include employees of 
the road, teachers, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, stenographers, farmers, men in the Army 
and Navy—people who live “just around the 
corner’ from you, 


* * * 


In some countries the people have not been 
enterprising enough to build and maintain their 
own railroads. And the government has had to 
do it for them. With us the citizen and not the 
State has been the force behind our railroads. 
We have preferred the progress that comes 
from free competition to the stagnation that ac- 
companies political patronage and bureaucracy. 

In the greatest emergency ever to strike this 
country, the railroads of America have proved 
more able than ever before to meet the tremen- 
dous task imposed on them. With considera- 
tion for their welfare in the future, they will 
meet post-war tasks in the same way. 

In short, the railroads could be in no better 
hands than in the hands of the American peo- 
ple. For they, in the long run, must be served. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


. NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
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PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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March 15th is the Deadline! < £& 


AND MUSICIANS 


Book Reviews 
Autobiographical Sketches 
Humor 
Current Events 
Historical Articles 


Short Stories 
Essays 
Poetry 
Radio Plays 
Literary Articles 


All Journalism Classifications and 


Songs for solos voices 
Compositions for piano 
Part-songs for quartettes and choruses 
Compositions for ensembles 


Don’t let your good ideas vanish into thin air. It takes only THREE 
Steps to enter SCHOLASTIC AWARDS IN LITERATURE AND MUSIC 
and thereby compete for $1,410 in War Bonds, Stamps or Money Prizes. 


STEP ONE 


| STEP TWO 9 


Work them over, so that they will really satisfy 
your most critical taste. Yes, re-write your entries, 
if you are not satisfied with them. You’ll be sur- 
prised to see how you can improve your work 
with just a little effort, until you'll be proud to 
have our judges read it. 


STEP THREE 


& Study the Rules Booklet for complete instructions on 
how to prepare your manuscript. 

Be sure your entry blank, completely filled in, is on a 

separate piece of paper. 

Be sure that your teacher has signed your entry blank. Be 

sure to send your entry FLAT (never rolled or folded.) 


Send your manuscripts to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17,.N.. Y. 


Put your ideas — literary or 
musical—down on paper! 





following 
the films 


“Y¥Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-se 


IN OUR TIME. (Warner Bros. 
“i Directed by Vincent Sherman. 
Produced by Jerry Wald.) 


IN OUR TIME is the inside story of 
Poland just before the German invasion 
in 1939. It tells, in a measure, why 
Poland was such easy prey for the 
Nazis. It shows the many vestiges of the 
middle ages in Poland — baronial estates, 
titled aristocrats, the serf-like peasants. 

Jennifer Whittredge (Ida Lupino) is 
an English girl who comes to Poland in 
the wake of her employer, an antique- 
buying Englishwoman (Mary Boland). 
In Warsaw, Jennifer meets Count 
Stephen Orvid (Paul Henreid). After 
a brief and somewhat stormy court- 
ship, they marry. 

The Count’s family, as an uncle of 
his remarks, are a survival of the age of 
dinosaurs. They cling to their medieval 
way of life and fear that Stephen has 
married beneath him. Most set against 
Jennifer of all is Stephen’s uncle, Count 
Pavel (Victor Francen), an admirer of 
the Nazis. 

Jennifer is appalled at the condition 
of the peasants on her husband’s estate. 
She proves to him that his lands will 
prosper when tractors are substituted 
for plows, and the peasants are given 
a cooperative share in the harvest. But 
this prosperity is short-lived, for on the 
eve of the harvest Warsaw is bombed. 


War brings the tragedy of Poland to © 


its bitterest crisis. Stephen’s family flee 
to Monte Carlo, but he and Jennifer 
stay behind to fight beside the peasants. 
They mean to have a share in Poland's 
hard-won future. 


PASSPORT TO ADVENTURE. 
(RKO. Directed by Ray Me- 
Carey. Produced by Herman 
Schlom.) 


THE TITLE of this film may lead, or 
mislead, you to expect a spy drama 0 
international intrigue and hairbreadth 
escapes. Passport to Adventure is noth- 
ing of the sort, but a whimsy of the 


ad 


featherweight class — good for its share 


of giggles. Its star is Elsa Lanchester. 


You won’t have to be told that Miss | 


Lanchester is a comedienne of the first 


water if you happened to see Thée™ 


Beachcomber a few years ago. 


Miss Lanchester plays a Cockney” 
scrubwoman who decides, during the? 
air blitz of London, to do away person | 
ally with “his nibs” (Hitler). Being #9 
simple and direct soul, she stows away) 


on a freighter and arrives in Berlin 
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a series of incredible but amusing ad- 
ventures. Once there, she scrubs her 
way right to Hitler’s front doorstep. On 
the way she helps a romance in the 
German Underground to go in the right 
direction. 


TENDER COMRADE. (RKO. Di- 
rected by Edward Dymtryk. 
Produced by David Hemp- 
stead.) 


al 


THIS IS a different kind of war pic- 
ture. Its heroines aren't WACs or 
WAVES, but five women on the home 
front. 

These five women are more or less 
representative of the distaff side of the 
American scene today. Jo (Ginger Rog- 
ers) has a husband in the Army; Bar- 
bara (Ruth Massey) has one in the 
Navy; Doris’s (Kim Hunter) groom was 
practically drafted at the altar; Helen 
(Patricia Collinge) has both a son and 
husband in the services; Mady Chris- 
tians plays the fifth — a German refugee 
whom the others engage as a house- 
keeper to care for the house they have 
rented together. Mady, by the way, is 
something right out of any harassed 
housewife’s dream—a_ servant who 
doesn’t even discuss salary or time off. 

The cast is excellent, but they have 
their work cut out for them because 
much of the dialogue sounds like a 
Grade B soap opera. 








PICARDY 
(Concluded from page 16) 


of a line drawn from Amiens to Arras 
is bare hillocks made treeless and chalky 
by years of blazing war. For years after 
1918 the people of inland Picardy 
lived in barrel-like corrugated iron huts, 
for every one of the priceless old towns 
had been pulverized. As late as 1929 
workers still were setting off unexploded 
shells. 

Within the last ten years, with U. S. 
and British aid, the stubborn Picards 
have rebuilt most of the towns, redec- 
orated their shattered churches, tried 
to grow crops again on the powdered 
earth that the Germans had hoped 
would be “A desert incapable of. sus- 
taining life.” The Picard was doing all 
right. But, placed as it is between Bel- 
gium and Paris, and jutting as it does 
into the Channel close to England, the 
land of Picardy is doomed. German 
tanks crunched over Picardy in the 
spring of 1940, sent the ill-equipped 
French army reeling, pinned the Brit- 
ish against the beaches of Dunkirk. An- 
other spring looms ahead, as Allied 
troops once again probably prepare to 


Might across the golden sands, the farms 
mand battlefields of war-torn Picardy. 





At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many Middle American 
countries was still in its infancy .. . 
mostly a matter of ships picking up 
cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, enterprising men 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy two-way trade grew . 
like Jack’s beanstalk. 
By 1910 imports from 
the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 
the total export-import 
trade was six times the 
1900 figure. 


— Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
HONDURAS * 


GUATEMALA *& ELSALVADOR x 
PANAMA * COLOMBIA 
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Fen on we Aseewe? 


-«. in the wake of the development 
of dependable, F ieetened steamship 
service between the Americas 





One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company's Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet's earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested all year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way service of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to expand their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 
sage When ships can 

spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route... 
serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 





NICARAGUA %* COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1, 


Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 











KNOW YOUR 
WORLD WEEK 


I. INTERNATIONAL PLANNING FOR 
TARIFF AND CURRENCY 


Underscore ‘the correct 
phrase. 

1. Delegates rer ~esenting 45 nations 
at the United Nations Food Conference 
in June, 1943, recommended: (a) boy- 
cott of foreign articles which compete 
with home production; (b) increased 


word or 


tariffs to enlarge the national income; 
(c) reduction of trade barriers. 

2. Supporters of a low U. S. tariff 
claim that it will: (a) expand the for- 
eign market for American goods; (b) 
allow us to restore the gold standard; 
(c) keep foreign nations from selling us 
more factory-made goods. 

3. Nations abandoned the _ gold 
standard to: (a) prevent a dangerous 
rise in prices; (b) protect their declin- 
ing supply of gold; (c) increase the 
value of their currency. 

4. The Keynes Plan for an inter- 








WIN A °25 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 


WAR BOND! 


Crossword Puzzle Contest 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen- 
tence of 18 words or less, beginning “'! like 
Planters Peanuts because — ,’’ and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28, 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be d in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 








118 PRIZES 


Ist $25 War Bond 





2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
4th 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions a special pack- 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, “Making Uncle Sam’s 
Team,” suitable for framing. Illustroted 
with action photographs of Army, Navy 
and athletics. 




















ACROSS 


1. The w 
3. What 
5 


want toast to be. 
Football players wind around their 
hands to protect them. 
. Short for “advertisement.” 
6. What you ge* from eating Planters Pea- 
juts. 


n 
. A person who makes hats. 





10. 

11. A male o ing. 

12. Slang for “father.” 

13. “One Pa deserves another.” 

17. What Englishmen like to drink at 4 o'clock. 

18. What we all enjoy doing three times a 
day. 

20. Opposite of “off.” 

21. The night before Christmas. 

23. What makes Planters Peanuts taste good. 

24. Abbreviation for ‘’Lovisianc.” 

25. Whot every baseball player likes fe 
swing. F 

26. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 


get up early in the morning. 


DOWN 


1. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
2. What you receive for work. 
4. The hero of this puzzle; “Mr. —————.” 
7. Obsolete word for “ate.” 
8. A color; bulls don’t like it. 
9. What you get on a report card. 
Sgn “cold.” 

at a fishing line is wound on. 
Pertaining to the navy. 
.. Short for “Dorothy.” 
What you shoot with a bow. 
22. Escape; get away from. 
23. Opposite of thin. 













































national clearing union would: (a) pre- 
vent nations from spending money on 
armament; (b) establish a new world 
currency called “unitas”; (c) provide 
funds fer public works in poorer 
nations. 

5. Critics of a lower U. S. tariff 
claim that it would: (a) cut the wages 
of American workers and increase un- 
employment; (b) force us to abandon 
the gold standard; (c) cause a dan- 
gerous price rise in the United Nations. 


ll. WE’RE ON OUR WAY TO TOKYO 
Write the correct word in each space. 
1. The largest atoll in the Marshall 
Fslands t¢ os = , 
2. At the outbreak of World War I, 
the Marshall Islands belonged to 


8. On February 4, 1944, Admiral 
—_____. became military goveznor of 
the Marshalls. 

4. The main objective of our Cen- 
tral Pacific strategy is the island of 


5. Between that objective and our 
newly won base in the Marshalls is the 


Japanese base of _-____. 
6. American naval forces recently 
carried out a_ successful raid on 


, one of the Kurile Islands. 


ill. EACH DAWN THEY DIE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The British white paper on Pales- 
tine calls for the gradual removal of the 
Jews who have settled in the Holy 
Land. 

2. Some opponents of increased ret- 
ugee immigration to the United States 
base their objections on the fact that 
refugees are skilled workmen, able to 
support themselves. _ 

8. Lord Balfour’s declaration favor- 
ing Jewish settlement in Palestine was 
made before the British promise of an 
independent Arab state. 

4. Fear of Nazi spies has caused the 
United States to hinder the escape of 
victims of Nazi persecution. 

5. Nazi anti-Semitic policies do not 
affect Jews outside of Nazi-held terri- 
tory. 

IV. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Raymond A. ( 
Spruance 


) Created Japanese 
dictatorship. 

( ) Heads U. S. 

Pacific Fleet. 


tw 


. Kingoro Hash- 


imoto ( ) Plans Japanese 
8. Juho K. Paasi- military strat- 
kivi 


egy. 
(. ) Works for Fin- 



















4 Chester Ww. nish-Russian 
Nissite cooperation 

5. Seishiro ( ) Bombed Kwa-" ~ 
Itagaki jalein,~ °°) 
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WAR ABROAD 

International. As forerunners to full 
Allied recognition of French National Com- 
mittee, U. S. and Britain signed mutual 
aid and financial accords with Committee. 
Exile governments of Belgium and Nether- 
lands, once united politically (1815-1831), 
decided to cooperate economically in a 
postwar customs union that includes Lux- 
embourg. Spain freed 6 of 7 Italian mer- 
chant ships in Spanish ports, but no war- 
ships. 

Toward Invasion. Despite sleet, Allied 
bombers smashed railroad hubs in Picardy, 
aircraft assemblies at Brunswick, chemical- 
tire-piston plans at Frankfort, where 40 per 
cent of Germany’s propellers are made. 

Russia. Backed by Red Infantry which 
crossed fields of barbed wire and _ trip- 
mines, the armored divisions of Generals 
Tolbukhin and Malinovsky freed Nikopol, 
from which comes 60 per cent of German 
manganese, used in hardening steel. Reds 
also threatened iron-ore center of Krivoi 
Rog. 

Italy. Overcautious, and with insufficient 
tanks, Allies on fan-shaped beachhead a 
half hour’s drive from Rome failed to sever 
German supply roads to southern Italy and 
failed to seize footholds in hills behind 
beach. German Tiger tanks for two days 
isolated several thousand British infantry 
near Aprilia, while German artillery 
pounded Allied coastal flanks. Allies, on 
defensive, withstood six furious assaults. 

Germans still held Cassino, key to smoke- 
filled Liri Valley. 

AMG turned over southern Italy to Ba- 
doglio’s government, with provision that 
all new Italian officials be pro-Allied and 
work to establish a democracy. Transfer 
involves no Allied backing of Badoglio 
regime once Rome is ‘freed. 

Balkans. For first time, British troops 
joined Yugoslav Partisans by landing on 
Lesina Isle, south of Spalato, on hotly-con- 
tested Adriatic supply route. Germans 
wiped out almost entire 50,000 Jewish 
population of Salonika, oldest Jewish set- 
tlement in Europe. 

Finland. U. S. Secretary of State Hull 
warned Finns to quit war. Russian air 
force heavily bombed Helsinki. 

Pacific. U. S. bombers again pounded 
Wake, gained offective control of all Mar- 
shalls. U. S. naval force daringly shelled 
Paramushiru in Kuriles, caught Japs com- 
pletely off guard. American and Australian 
troops joined forces near Saidor, clearing 
14000 Japs from Huon peninsula, New 
Guinea. All Jap warships quit Rabaul, New 
Britain. 


WAR AT HOME 


Politics. Wendell Willkie and Governor 
John Bricker of Ohio entered primaries for 
Republican presidential campaign. 

Miscellaneous. Senate defeated Admin- 
istration by passing Bankhead bill ban- 
ting most food subsidies. Elmer Davis 

three OWI overseas officials who fa- 
Yored propaganda policies opposed to those 
Of State Department. Senate, after passing 





Federal and states’ rights versions of 
HMidier vote bill, sent them to conference 
pwith House. 





Reseorch 

The serious-looking young man 
walked up to the librarian and asked, 
“Have you a copy of Dante’s Inferno?” 

The librarian took a copy of the book 
from the shelves and handed it to him. 
Thé young man leafed through the 
pages. Suddenly he looked up. “Are you 
sure,” he asked, “that Dante is the best 
authority on this subject?” 


Main Street Meditations 
Try This On Your Victrola! 


Ezra was trying to figure out how 
tar the needle traveled while - playing 
the average 10-inch phonograph rec- 
ord. There are about 7 inches of play- 
ing space and it makes about 225 turns. 
Do you think you can help Ezra with 
the right answer? 

Answer: The needle travels about 3% 
inches sideways, across the record. It 
is the record that does all the traveling. 


Minneapolis Star Journal 
















Class Ans and Kings fj 

Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

from SSc up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Metal Arts Ceo., Rochester, N.Y. 






Catalog 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


gent your ‘School “Classmates the best line 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. west prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. y Bulletins, 
Your cardé FREE! encies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES. Box 235-N 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


_Most Economical 





: 23 
Quickest, Easiest, -- 


Way of Getting 


Build this authentic %’* 
Lockheed P-38 ‘‘Lightning”’ 


‘PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send 5c for Latest featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO: 
4508D7111 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


DON'T LET 


{OUR 
SKIN 


Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates. . . big evenings 
. . . good times . . . because of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your ‘friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete’s foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 10-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














You Can Hold the WORLD in the Palm 






Photo by 
Ellis O. Hinsey 


‘It’s fun to know answers to ques- 
tions like these — all answered in 
two recent issues of WORLD WEEK: 


WHERE do natives wear their relatives’ skulls 


around their necks for jewelry? 
WHAT'S an LST — LCI — LVT — LDS? 
WHAT are Chetniks? 
WHAT'S a jet-propelled Squirt? 
WHERE is the Curzon line? 
WHY is a rocket gun called a Bazooka? 


e 
e 
@ WHY did the Indians kill Marcus Whitman? 
4 


"~ «% 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR TEACHER TODAY 


of Your 
Hand... 


for less than 
3caweek! 


THESE DAYS, it’s real 
fun to know what’s what 
and why. That's why 
you'll find that so many 
of your classmates get 
WORLD WEEK — your 
own news magazine — 
and it costs less than 3c 


hy 
‘~ 


a week! 
IT’S SMART to be the one in your gang 
who knows the answers . . . who 


about the big stories behind the headlines 
- . . and you'll enjoy letting WORLD 
WEEK unscramble the confusing news for 
you ... with lots of exciting war photos 
: - + big maps . . . inside stories of Wash- 
ington... Air Week aviation digest . . . 
exciting comic strip history adventure 
pages ... plus science . . . jokes and 
sports ... every week in... 
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HIS HUMAN SEMAPHORE who swings a pair of More than 17,000 men and women of the Greyhound syste 

flags on a carrier's deck is guiding home fighting planes have their vital share in this big job. Their task is carryi 
in the far Pacific. He’s speeding the day when he can TARR POWES tO War jobs, on furloughs, to induction cr 
again swing a tennis racket, or a golf club, or a casting rod —on literally thousands of military and civilian missio# 
at some sunny Southern resort in the good old U. S. A:! Over 4,000 of their Greyhound fellow-workers are @ 

serving in our fighting forces all over the world. 

He and his buddies all over the globe are speeding that day And when Victory comes, Greyhound will help to brill 
the hard and dangerous way. Nothing we can do or say can ‘em home—to their very doorsteps in big cities, small tow 
repay their sacrifices . . . but each of us who tackles his and farms all over the land. That kind of service, alot 
war job at home with all his strength (and keeps buying 65,000 miles of highways, is Greyhound’s specialt 


War Bonds) is helping them bring Victory nearer. 


GREYHOUND 








